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domestic politics in the Speech was singularly 
meagre, and was accompanied by some curious 
provisoes as to time permitting the subjects 
mentioned to be dealt with. A measure for 
the promotion of primary education by securing 
the maintenance of Voluntary schools had the first 
place in the programme. A Workman's Compensa- 
tion Bill and a Bill for improving the water-supply 
of London, together with measures for improving 
els... the military defences of the Empire, also received 
“&e.: prominent mention. Another Bill named was one 
for the establishment of a Board of Agriculture 





ar in Ireland. Certain other measures were promised, 
DON. provided time and opportunity for considering them 
——§ should be found. 
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the proceedings was Lord Salisbury’s frank avowal 
of his abandonment of Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy—an avowal on which we comment elsewhere. 
In the House of Commons Sir William Harcourt had 
his opportunity, and made very effective use of it: 
but Mr. Balfour’s promise of a further investigation 
of the question of the financial relations of Ireland 
and Great Britain and a future opportunity 
for a debate on the subject deprived the sub- 
sequent proceedings of much of their interest, 
as did also—though it was not made till after 
several speakers had dealt with the subject—Mr. 
Curzon’s promise of papers on the Eastern Question, 
and of a day for their discussion. Wednesday was 
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man to believe that such a case is allowed to depend 
on one single thread of evidence, and to understand, 
if it so depends, why the break in that thread was 
not discovered before. Suspicion has attached to the 
case from the first, on various grounds, and it is to 
be hoped, for the credit of the police and the Home 
Office, that something may be done to clear it away. 





Lorp SALISBURY has, happily, belied the fears 
based on his past, and has at the same time sug- 
gested as an alternative course the line of policy 
adopted by Lord Rosebery when in office. He has 
definitely set before the Powers two alternatives: 
(1) Will they agree to enforce their proposals for 
the reform of the Turkish Empire by coercion? 
(2) Will those of them who are not in favour of 
applying coercion themselves stand aside while it 
is applied by those who are? This is substantially 
the purport of the first of the brief but important 
papers relating to the Turkish Question which 
were distributed on Thursday. In September, 
1896, Lord Salisbury proposed, through our Am- 
bassador at Vienna, that the Six Powers should 
place their demands before the Sultan and “ en- 
force their acceptance,” and that in case any 
Power should prefer not to take any active 
share in such measures, it “should not offer any 
opposition to their being taken by the other Powers 
or any of them.” This proposal does not seem to 
have been placed before the Austrian Minister until 
October 23rd, when Count Goluchowski entirely con- 
curred. In the meantime (October 20th) an identical 
despatch, containing the same proposal in a more 
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elaborate form, was sent to the British embassies at 
the Courts of the other Great Powers. Evasive 
replies were received from St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
Berlin. M. Hanotaux at last (December 23rd) came 
round to a very qualified approval of possible 
coercion, while after various temporising despatches, 
M. Shishkine had been authorised by the Czar to 
say (November 25th) that Russia “ would not object to 
advise as to coercive measures,” if the Sultan should 
prove recalcitrant. This is not very definite, and “ to 
advise” is probably used in the French rather than 
the English sense. But it is definite compared with 
the words used in London. There the Russian 
Ambassador only promised that “the Russian 
Government would consent to discuss the methods 
of pressure to be chosen according to circumstances 
so soon as all the Powers have recognised that such 
measures were absolutely necessary and inevitable.” 
So the matter stands thus. Some of the Powers 
accept coercion, others will not refuse to discuss it 
if the Sultan finally perseveres in his recalcitrance. 
We may hope that this very limited and qualified 
acceptance means that the application of force will 
not be resisted. The hope, it is true, is not alto- 
gether a certain one; but it is satisfactory to see 
that Lord Salisbury has succeeded in removing a 
great part of the traditional distrust of England 
felt by Russia and France. His success is not a 
triumph ; but it is success of a very high order, and 
it is to be hoped that France and Russia may have 
their understandings finally cleared by the logic of 
events. 





FURTHER papers have also been published con- 
taining Mr. Herbert's account of the Constantinople 
massacres, which confirms in every particular that 
given by our correspondent. The unblushing way 
in which the Porte lied about the whole transaction 
is not very surprising when the state of the 
European Concert, as disclosed by the above-men- 
tioned papers, is borne in mind. Still another Blue 
Book, extending to three hundred pages, of further 
correspondence relating to the Asiatic Provinces of 
Turkey between December, 1895, and August, 1896, 
was published yesterday, and will demand a more 
detailed consideration next week, when it may be 
hoped that we shall also be in possession of papers 
relating to the autumn of 1896. 


Four bye-elections are now pending. In the 
Romford division—the largest in England, which is 
partly urban, partly suburban, and partly rural, and 
has never yet been thoroughly polled or worked— 
Mr. H. H. Raphael has been selected as the Liberal 
candidate, and Mr. Sinclair as the Conservative. 
The latter has been adopted in preference to Mr. 
Lowe, chairman of the Birmingham Conservative 
Association, and champion of his party against the 
Liberal Unionist claims in that city. We regret the 
choice, for Mr. Lowe's appearance in the House might 
have led to some entertaining passages between 
two of the numerous divisions of the united Unionist 
majority. The constituency will be pretty thoroughly 
worked in the Liberal interest, and the “ unexplored 
remainder” in it is so large that Liberal success 
is not quite hopeless. Walthamstow, a more sub- 
urban district, is also to be the scene of a contest— 
probably triangular, as Mr. Arnold Hills, of the 
Thames Ironworks, means to stand as the “ Temper- 
ance and Unionist’’ candidate against the regular 
Conservative, a champion of the liquor interest. 
Here, at any rate, is a chance of some amusement 
for Liberal onlookers. In Salisbury we have an 
excellent candidate in Mr. Faller, formerly one of 
the representatives of the county, and the fight will 
be severe. Here, it may be noted, the Liberal 


strength actually increased between 1892 and 1895. 
In Forfarshire Liberal prospects are excellent. 
Here the polling will take place this day week, while 
at Salisbury it is fixed for next Wednesday, in the 
Romford division for Monday, February Ist, and in 





On the whole, the 


Walthamstow for February 3rd. 
Liberal prospect is distinctly encouraging. 


A MEETING was held at the Mansion House on 
Saturday in support of the Relief Fund for the 
victims of the Indian Famine. There was a very 
influential attendance, including the Duke of Con- 
naught and the Duke of Cambridge, and resolutions 
strongly supporting the movement were duly carried. 
There was, however, an unfortunate disturbance of 
the harmony of the proceedings through the attempt 
of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the well-known Socialist, to 
move an amendment to the chief resolution. Mr. 
Hyndman, whose knowledge of Indian affairs is 
purely theoretical and by no means extensive, 
sought to condemn the Government for having 
applied famine funds in the past to the purpose 
of frontier expeditions. The question he raised is 
unquestionably important; but it is difficult to see 
how he can have brought himself to believe that 
the meeting at the Mansion House was a fitting 
occasion for raising it. Any suggestion that might 
act as a check upon the free flow of British benevo- 
lence at the present moment, must inflict a distinct 
and serious injury upon the sufferers in India. The 
famine fund, we are glad to see, continues to grow, 
though it has not yet approached the proportions 
it must assume if it is to be of real service in the 
emergency which it is intended to meet. 


Some people may have forgotten that the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture is still in existence. It 
has just published a very remarkable return, illus- 
trated by elaborate maps, purporting to show by 
Unions and Counties the decrease of income-tax 
assessments of land. between 1890 and 1894. The 
maps are certainly startling to the superficial 
observer, and calculated to extract from the in- 
cautious sympathy for the impoverished landowner. 
But they turn out on examination to be very mis- 
leading. The maps, for instance, “take no account 
of the withdrawal of agricultural land for building 
or other purposes in urban and suburban districts.” 
In other words the gross assessment—if not the 
assessment per acre—of the unbuilt-on land of 
Middlesex in 1870 is compared with the gross assess- 
ment of the land still unbuilt on a quarter of a 
century later, and an appalling decrease is shown! 
The process adopted by the Commissioners is perhaps 
the most ludicrous in the history of statistics, and 
the publication of such maps is a gross abuse of 
public money. 





Sir Paiwie Maanus, Mr. Woodall, and others 
visited Bavaria and Wiirtemberg last year in order 
to report on the progress which has been made since 
they visited the same countries in 1882 as members 
of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction. 
Their report, in a letter to the Duke of Devonshire, 
is very valuable, especially as an indication of what 
might be done in Ireland or in other parts of the 
United Kingdom which are without great mineral 
wealth. It supplements the report of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett's Recess Committee on the same subject. 
Since 1882 there has been an enormous development 
of manufacturing industry in South Germany, espe- 
cially (1) in cottage industries, (2) in various colour 
processes, and (3) in electrical products. It will be 
noted that the first may be largely ascribed to the 
efficient manual training in the elementary schools, 
the second to the chemical laboratories in which 
Germany has so long been wisely lavish, and the 
third to the electrical laboratories which have 
for the most part been more recently estab- 
lished. Thus the main cause of German success 
is education and scientific study applied to the 
means of production. They have also been 
assisted by linguistic education, which has enabled 
them to find markets for their produc2, by our 
foolish Merchandise Marks Act, which has given 
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them a gratuitous advertisement, and by cheap 
railway rates for raw materials, which have 
diminished the disadvantage of distance from the 
sea. The rate of wages and the standard of living 
have been steadily rising, hours of labour have been 
decreasing, and child labour is little employed, so that 
our manufacturers are not seriously handicapped 
in these respects. These very competent observers 
remind Englishmen that “the great industries of 
to-day depend more and more upon the successful 
application of recent discoveries to ordinary manu- 
facturing processes, and less and less upon the 
presence of coal, iron, and raw materials”; and 
therefore that in the immediate future they “ will 
have to encounter a competition far more acute 
than anything they have yet had to grapple with. 
It is a notable fact, that perhaps the most useful 
things yet done to help us in the competition is 
Dr. Ludwig Mond’s recent gift to the Royal Society. 
He desires to equip his adopted country with the 
means of improvement which in Germany have 
proved so effective. 


A VERY curious statement was made by Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., at a meeting of cabmen which was held 
in Trafalgar Square on Sunday last. It was that a 
police agent was in the crowd attending the meeting 
and was taking notes of the speeches. <A Scotland 
Yard superintendent who was present declared that 
the man was not taking notes, but merely the names 
of the speakers. We do not know which statement 
was true; but, in either case, it is impossible to 
regard the action of Scotland Yard in this matter 
with satisfaction. There was no apparent reason to 
suppose that the cabmen had met together for an 
unlawful purpose; and now that Trafalgar Square 
has again been opened for public meetings, there is 
no reason why speeches there should be regarded 
with greater suspicion than speeches made any- 
where else. We do not suppose that it is customary 
to send police spies to ordinary political meetings, 
and we can see no reason whatever to justify this 
treatment of thecabmen. Surely the police have had 
enough of Trafalgar Square. They cannot wish for 
another scandal like that of the infamous “bloody 
Sunday.” It is to be hoped that we shall hear no 
more of these police note-takers at meetings which 
are in themselves absolutely legal. 





THe confirmation of the Bishop of London at 
Bow Church, Cheapside, yesterday week, was un- 
fortunately made the scene of another of those 
“formal protests” which not only disturb a solemn 
ceremony but help to reveal the internal dissensions 
from which the Church is suffering. A Mr. Kensit, 
who is, we gather, a strong Protestant, insisted 
upon reading a protest against the appointment of 
Dr. Creighton, mainly on the ground that he desires 
to undo the work of the Reformation. Mr. Kensit 
particularly protested against the wearing of a 
mitre by Dr. Creighton, and he described that head- 
dress as “a Romish trinket.” There was a dis- 
orderly scene in consequence of this interruption, 
and strongly as we sympathise with Mr. Kensit's 
Protestantism, we cannot but regret that it should 
have manifested itself in this particular fashion. 
It really seems desirable that steps should be taken 
without delay to alter the formal methods by which 
Bishops, after being appointed by the Crown, are 
inducted into their Sees. 





THE Midland Railway Company, which has been 
the pioneer in so many branches of railway enter- 
prise, has just taken a step which must meet with 
the hearty approval of the travelling public, and of 
all who are interested in social questions. It has 
announced that during the winter months the hours 
of labour of the shunters employed at the busiest 
stations on the line will be reduced from sixty to 














forty-eight hours per week, and that the hours of 
the goods-guards are to be reduced all the year 
round from sixty-six to sixty hours per week. 
These changes, we are told, will involve a large 
expenditure on the part of the company; we are 
not, however, without the hope that in the long 
run it will be found that this wise policy is as 
profitable to the company as it is undoubtedly 
creditable to its board of management. 


SoME shocking statistics of accidents to women 
and children were quoted by Mrs. Annie Hicks at 
the annual meeting of the Women’s Industrial 
Council—statistics, too, which only touch the women 
and children working in factories and workshops, 
and only such accidents as were serious enough to 
be included in the Inspectors’ reports to the Home 
Office. The list for the last six months includes five 
deaths, 248 amputations, and 1,269 other serious 
accidents, besides the 3,000 “ unspecified.” Here is 
a subject on which public opinion should be tho- 
roughly roused, and we are glad to see that the 
Council means business—and good Parliamentary 
business, too—in the redress of the grievances of 
working women and girls. 


THE health of the Czar, in the 
early part of the week, was the sub- 
ject of conflicting, but extremely 
disquieting, reports. According to one, he was 
suffering from severe neuralgia; according to 
another, the injury to his head inflicted by a 
fanatic during his visit to Japan while Czarewitch 
had caused a “slight osseous excrescence,’ which 
was extending and giving rise to attacks of vertigo; 
and it was even announced by Reuter that Professor 
Bergmann, who operated without avail on the 
Emperor Frederick, had been summoned to St. 
Petersburg to prevent its pressing on the brain— 
in plain words, to perform the hazardous operation 
of trepanning the patient. Finally, the manufacturers 
of foreign intelligence at Vienna improved on all 
previous rumours by the announcement that both 
the Czar and his consort were dying of slow poison 
administered by Nihilist members of the household 
—a development of a story told of his father’s last 
days, and good enough for the picturesque annalist, 
though not for serious historians. All these dis- 
quieting rumours have been semi-officially contra- 
dicted; but in Paris, where there is a natural 
predisposition to optimism as regards all things 
Russian, it is fully admitted that the Czar is over- 
working himself, and that for more than a fortnight 
he has been suffering in consequence—whence the 
institution of the new Council of State (though 
that report is not yet confirmed). It has been 
so carefully explained by the Temps that this is not 
at all like a Council of Regency, either in its func- 
tions or in its structure, that one cannot help 
suspecting that there may be more in the reports 
than these explanations admit. 


ABROAD. 


Tue visit of the Austrian Chancellor to Berlin 
on Saturday last has naturally stimulated conjecture 
as to its purpose. Ostensibly, it was to take part in 
a formal festivity of the members of the Order of 
the Black Eagle, to which Count Goluchowski is one 
of the most recent additions; but as he conferred 
with the Premiers of Austria and of Hungary, and 
the German and Italian Ambassadors, before start- 
ing, his visit presumably has to do with the Triple 
Alliance. It is suggested that it may have 
some connection with the impending transforma- 
tion of the French artillery—which is believed 
in Vienna to be due to Russian suggestion — 
and though Count Mouraviefi's appointment has 
been made known since the visit was decided on, 
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there can be little doubt that it has been one of 
the subjects discussed at Berlin. Austrian poli- 
ticians seem just now to be more suspicious than 
usual of Russia, and we cannot but fear that this 
may influence their action at Constantinople when 
the Ambassadors shall have at length matured their 
scheme. It is curious, in view of the papers on the 
Eastern Question just referred to, to notice the 
hints twice given this week by the Temps, that the 
real opposition to coercion of the Sultan is now to 
be sought at Berlin and Vienna. 


SoME interesting statistics as to the supineness 
of French voters were given by a Moderate Re- 
publican, M. Georges Picot, in an address delivered 
at Aubigny, in the Department of the Cher, on 
Monday last. Out of ten million electors, he stated, 
no less than three million habitually abstain from 
voting at elections for the Chamber; in some large 
towns the proportion rises to fifty per cent.; in 
Socialist Marseilles it has reached sixty-eight per 
cent. M. Picot looks to compulsory voting as the 
remedy, and mentioned that in Brussels, after the 
adoption of this device, the abstentions fell from 
thirty per cent. to four per cent. of the electorate. 
We are not sure that the remedy has proved 
entirely satisfactory—we should like, for example, 
a return of the number of spoilt papers, and 
of papers filled in with the names of humor- 
ously impossible candidates, or caricatures of the 
returning officers and other public characters, which 
were, we believe, not infrequent at the first election 
in Belgium under the new law—and we cannot think 
very favourably of “ proportional representation ” 
and other anti-democratic devices which M. Picot 
also favoured, and which now find favour with Con- 
servative thinkers on the Continent, as they did in 
the later days of democracy in ancient Greece. 
M. Picot was on surer ground when he attacked 
electoral frauds—which in some towns, notably 
Toulouse, are a matter of course—and denounced 
the defects of the present system of registration, 
demanding that the register should be open at all 
times in the year to receive the names of new 
electors. We wish that could be effected in England. 
It is noteworthy, in view of the attacks so often made 
on our own system of Parliamentary procedure, that 
M. Picot specified the system of putting questions in 
the House of Commons, as now practised, as remark- 
ably business-like and worthy of imitation by France. 


Tue fuller details now received of the Benin 
massacre show that it was due less to over- 
confidence than to the grossest treachery on the 
part of the King. The peaceful messages received 
by the expedition were mere baits to lure them 
into a trap. Their advance-guard was cut to 
pieces in an ambuscade ; the main body followed, 
and was also cestroyed—with two fortunate ex- 
ceptions, who, after five days of great danger and 
suffering, succeeded in completing their escape. 
Seldom, indeed, does a savage potentate afford 
such ample justification to a civilised Power for 
overthrowing and extirpating his rule. 


Tue character of Robert Burns 
in his capacity as exciseman 
has been represented by his 
biographers as not altogether free from reproach. 
This reproach Mr. John Sinton, Supervisor of Inland 
Revenue at Carlisle, has done his best to remove in 
a small pamphlet, first published in 1895,.aad which 
reached a third edition not long ago (“ Burns, Excise 
Officer and Poet.” London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 
Mr. Sinton, jealous alike for the fame of Burns and 
the honour of the service to which he belongs him- 
self, undertakes to prove, from the private records 
of the Scotch Board of Excise and other sub- 
sidiary evidence, that Burns’s promotion as an excise 
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officer was never retarded by any censure from 
the Board on any ground, political, personal, or 
official. In spite of the proverbial difficulty of 
proving a negative, he seems to have made out 
his ease. He incidentally reveals, however, that 
Burns was now and then semi-officially “admon- 
ished,” and that he occasionally stretched a point 
in favour of the poorer transgressors of the Excise 
Laws—which, however, will not discredit him now. 
The pamphlet may be of some interest to the general 
reader, as it certainly must be to the worshippers of 
Burns. 





THE programme of the London School of 
Economics for the term which opened on Wed- 
nesday last contains a good many important and 
attractive features. Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. 
Acworth continue their respective courses on 
“Problems of Trade Unionism” and “ Railway 
Economics”; there are special courses on statistics, 
on banking, on commercial law; Mr. Hubert Hall, 
than whom there can be few persons better quali- 
fied, will instruct a select class in the decipherment 
of historical MSS. (we trust he may have a young 
and English M. Hanotaux among them); and there 
are several important courses on political science, of 
which the most “actual” are those on the history 
of the government of London and the machinery 
of English administration. But perhaps the most 
striking feature in the syllabus is the two lectures 
to be given on Democracy in New Zealand on Mon- 
days February 8th and 15th, by the Agent-General 
for that colony, the Hon. W. P. Reeve. Interest in 
the colonies is, happily, growing, but we doubt if it 
has yet led to much study of their political history, 
of which even the highest authorities on political 
science have commonly been conspicuously ignorant. 
We hope the professed students of the school will 
do better. 


Sir TRAVERS Twiss, who died on 
Thursday of last week at the great 
age of eighty-eight, had been Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Oxford in the forties, 
was a high authority not only on international, but 
(what is rarer) on ecclesiastical law, and had sat on 
numerous Royal Commissions. After his career had 
been cut short under the regrettable circumstances 
referred to in another column, he had written 
important works and contributed papers to the pro- 
ceedings of various Continental Congresses, but had 
taken no further part in public life.—Sir T. F. Grove 
was a pillar of the Liberal cause in his native county 
of Wiltshire, and had represented two divisions 
of it in Parliament.— Mr. William Tipping had 
formerly been Conservative member for Stockport. 
—Mr. H. C. Falford, for a brief period Liberal 
member for. Lichfield, and one of the very few 
brewers who are not Conservatives, had given 
generous support to the Liberal cause in Birming- 
ham and the Midlands, and had probably shortened 
his life by his exertions at the election of his 
successor.—Madame Carnot, mother of the murdered 
President, deserves a place among those celebrated 
mothers who have taken a large share in fitting 
their sons for eminence and patriotic service. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND ARMENIA. 


HE publication of the despatches relating to 
Turkey, with the evidence they furnish of the 

fact that the Prime Minister has achieved a con- 
siderable and well-deserved success in his diplomacy, 
must be accounted a highly fortunate event for the 
Ministry. What may happen in the immediate 
future none can tell; but in the meantime it will 
be instructive to take note of Lord Salisbury’s 
apologia in his speech of Tuesday last. The speech 
itself was, upon the whole, a very good one, both more 
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interesting and more important than any other 


delivered that night in either House. By far its 
most striking passage, however, was that in which, 
in a thoroughly characteristic phrase, he threw over 
the whole of tbat blundering policy for which 
he and Lord Beaconsfield were jointly respon- 
sible in 1878, and the evil fruits of which 
we are still being compelled to consume. ‘ Many 
members of this House will keenly feel the 
nature of the mistake that was made when I say 
that we put all our money upon the wrong horse.” 
It is only Lord Salisbury who ventures to deal with 
the gravest questions of State in this style of 
picturesque vulgarity We do not like him the 
worse because of this individual peculiarity, but 
we cannot be sorry that he has no imitators. The 
wrong horse upon whom he, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
and the whole tribe of Jingoes, put not only their 
own money, but, unfortunately, the honour and the 
interests of their country, was the Sultan. The 
rival horse, we need hardly remark, was the Czar. 
Never, surely, has a statesman made more frank 
confession of a hideous blunder than Lord 
Salisbury did in these words. He pleads, it is true, 
that in 1878 he and Lord Beaconsfield only did what 
had been done by other persons in 1853. This 
strikes us as being unworthy of Lord Salisbury’s 
blunt candour. It reminds us of the curate who, 
when detected in flagrante delicto, pleaded original 
sin and the fall of Adam as his apology. Lord 
Salisbury knows perfectly well that in 1878 the 
crime of 1853 was confessed and repudiated by the 
few persons then living who had taken any part in 
it. The strongest ground of reproach against him- 
self and Lord Beaconsfield was that in 1878 they 
sinned against the light. The terrible example of 
1853 blazed before their eyes like a beacon-fire, 
warning them of the rocks towards which their 
insensate policy was hurrying them, but they were 
wilfully and determinedly blind, and they came to 
utter grief. They put their money on the wrong 
horse when they ought to have known that the animal 
was unsound, and, like all gamblers in such a case, 
they lost everything for which they had played. 

We shall not withhold from Lord Salisbury 
the tribute of admiration which is due to his 
candour, but if he wishes to be forgiven for the 
gravest errors ever committed by a British states- 
man, he must not merely confess his fault, but 
bring forth the fruits of repentance. We have 
incurred the censures of some of our fellow-Liberals 
because we have not thought it wise or necessary 
at the most critical moment in the history of the 
Armenian Question to join in a furious onslaught 
upon the Prime Minister because of bis criminal 
blunders nineteen years ago; but now that he 
himself has made confession of the magnitude of 
those blunders he ought to understand that his 
fellow-countrymen can only forgive him if they find 
that he has profited by his awakening from an 
unhappy dream, aud that he is resolutely trying to 
undo the evil work in which he had a hand in 1878. 
His speech on Tuesday evening, though it does not 
enlighten us so fully as we had hoped, gives 
us some ground for believing that he is taking 
this course. His language with regard to the pres- 
sure that is being put upon the Sultan, supported as 
it was by Mr. Balfour’s declaration in the House 
of Commons, shows that Ministers, at least, think 
that the prospect of a solution of the great pro- 
blem is not remote. We gather, too, from his 
carefully-weighed sentences that the Great Powers 
have arrived at something very like a determination 
to apply force to the Sultan if he cannot be moved 
inany other way. If this be true, and the important 
despatches published on Thursday show that there 








is strong reason to believe in its truth, it will be 
the best news that we have had for many a day, 
and it will lead many an earnest Radical to join in 
pronouncing an absolution upon Lord Salisbury so far 
as theevents of 1878 are concerned. That such a 
success in bringing the Concert of Europe toa settled 
resolution will justify abundantly the policy of Minis- 
ters during the last few months need hardly be said. 
It will also justify not less abundantly the policy 
which Lord Rosebery, at so great a sacrifice to 
himself, propounded at Edinburgh. But everything 
depends upon the attainment of the success which 
Lord Salisbury hinted at as being imminent. Now 
that Parliament is in session, the country will expect 
to learn from week to week all that can safely be 
told of the progress of the negotiations at Constanti- 
nople. The despatches now published show that the 
efforts of the English Government have been fruitful 
up to a certain point, and they encourage the hope 
that a complete success may even yet be attained. 
If so, no one will begrudge Lord Salisbury the re- 
ward he has earned. It is a great thing to have 
secured even a provisional agreement to apply 
coercion to the Sultan from the Czar. It will be 
a still greater thing when we see that coercion 
actually applied. 

Armenia is undoubtedly the great question of 
the hour, and it is clear that there is no great 
desire on the part of the Opposition to criticise 
this portion of the Ministerial programme severely. 
But upon the chief subject of domestic controversy 
—setting aside that Education Question which stands 
by itself—there seems much more reason for doubt- 
ing the wisdom and justice of the course which 
Ministers seem bent upon pursuing. Mr. Balfour, 
in dealing with the Report of the Financial Rela- 
tions Commission on Tuesday, did not repeat the 
language he used at Manchester, but he with- 
drew no single sentence of his disastrous speech, 
and he made one announcement which seems to 
indicate that he has induced his colleagues to do 
what they can to burke the report which has pro- 
duced so much commotion in Ireland. The proposal 
to appoint a second Commission practically to report 
upon the finding of the Commission appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly one of the most 
extraordinary ever made to Parliament. It means, 
of course, that the question of the Financial Rela- 
tions of Ireland and Great Britain is to be shelved 
for an indefinite period, and that something amount- 
ing to a vote of censure is to be passed upon the 
men who took part in the earlier inquiry. We shall 
be curious to see how this decision on the part 
of Ministers is received by their supporters in Ire- 
land. It must never be forgotten that it is to the 
Act of Union that the Commissioners have appealed 
in order to justify their contention as to the unfair 
treatment of the Irish people. The Unionism of the 
Unionist party and the Unionist Government is 
based upon the Act of Union. If that party, to suit 
its present policy, is ready to disavow the authority 
of the Act of Union, on what does its Unionism stan1? 
The Daily Express, the chief organ of Irish Tory 
Unionism, put this phase of the question very well 
the other day in its reply to Mr. Balfour’s speech. 
“To Irish Unionists,” it said, “ the treaty of Union 
is a solemn compact, not a swindle.” We should 
be glad to hear what Mr. Balfour has to say in 
reply to this assertion. If Ministers are rightly 
represented by his utterances regarding the Report 
of the Financial Relations Commission, they have 
undoubtedly laid themselves open to the charge 
of being ready to repudiate the very instrument upon 
which they have taken their stand for the last ten 
years, and by means of which alone the Unionist 
Coalition was made possible. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


HE Blue Book which has been laid before Par- 
liament enables us to estimate, with some 
rough approach to accuracy, what amount of dis- 
tress must certainly exist in India during the 
coming months, even if by bountiful future rains 
the Empire is saved from a calamity which is too 
horrible to contemplate. The existing facts are 
terrible: the possibilities are awful beyond words. 
The famine areas comprise 164,000 square miles, 
and contain nearly 40,000,000 of people, or, roughly, 
a population as great as that of the United Kingdom. 
A further area containing nearly 44,500,000 will be 
on the verge of famine. In the North-West Pro- 
vinees alone 37,000,000 are famine-stricken or dis- 
tressed, and in the Central Provinces 9,000,000. In 
both cases the suffering will be increased because a 
succession of previous bad harvests have depleted 
the stores of food and increased the indebtedness 
of the ryots. In a large district of the North-West 
famine works were necessary nearly a year ago, and, 
though the recorded deaths from starvation have 
been few, a large increase in the death-rate suggests 
that many more succumbed from privation. Thus 
the distressed area is larger than in any previous 
famine. As the Government of India telegraphed 
last October, in their somewhat pedantic way, the 
“effect of railways apparently will be to diffuse 
distress, making it more general but less intense.” 
Even beyond the area scheduled as distressed, there 
must be great suffering among the landless classes 
owing to the high price of grain, which has been 
exported to the places where the crops have failed. 
It will be a hard year all over India, and a year of 
famine, or of something little removed from famine, 
among about one-fourth of the enormous population 
of our Indian Empire. 

The two questions which at once press for con- 
sideration are whether sufficient grain can be got, 
and whether the people can be supplied with money 
40 buy it. On the first point the official estimates 
are hopeful. It is believed that the good crops 
in Southern India and in parts of Burmah will, with 
the addition of rice from Siam, be sufficient to bring 
the yield of Northern India up to the bare subsist- 
ence requirements of the people. But even as to 
this the Government of Bengal does not appear to 
be very sanguine. In 1873-4 the Government 
themselves imported grain. Since then it has 
been laid down as a rule of policy that the exten- 
sion of railways would render such a course un- 
necessary in future famines, and that there is 


to be no interference with private trade in 
grain. District - commissioners who prohibited 


the movement of grain have been promptly brought 
to book. Even where the dealers have been clearly 
‘gambling in futures,” no influence stronger than 
persuasion has been brought to bear on them. With 
the general wisdom of this policy Englishmen will 
scarcely quarrel, Any interference with the internal 
trade in grain would probably do more harm than 
gocd; but it is not quite clear that some measures 
may not be required to facilitate importation in 
addition to the reduction of railway rates which 
has been decreed by Government. Though Indian 
prices have risen enormously, they are not yet high 
enough to attract imports of wheat from beyond 
Asia in the present state of the grain market. The 
average Indian price is still about 10 seers per rupee, 
or well under a penny a pound. Cargoes of Cali- 
fornian wheat have been landed at Calcutta at 
5 rupees per maund, which, even allowing for 
superior quality, is above the Indian price. Thus 
no large importation of wheat can be expected 
in natural course unless the Indian price reaches a 











point which would involve famine over the greater 
part of the Peninsula. The prospects of rice import- 
ation are better, and large consignments are 
expected from both Burmah and Siam. But it 
remains to be seen whether Government may not 
find it necessary to purchase wheat and maize at 
American prices and sell it at present Indian prices 
at Indian ports, lest there should be such a further 
rise of Indian prices that no conceivable relief works 
can be of any avail. To allow Indian prices to rise 
to the American or European level would mean 
inevitable starvation to millions. 

At present, however, all the resources of the 
Civil Service are being strained to cope with the 
second requisite and to provide relief works for 
those who have no means to buy grain, cheap or 
dear. It is clear that much intelligent and earnest 
effort, based on the experience of past years, has 
been applied to the solution of this problem. Larger 
works are under the control of the Public Works 
department. Earthworks for railways are being 
made, even where time must elapse before they are 
completed, but it is pointed out that only about 
one-fifth of the cost of a railway can be expended on 
unskilled labour, and for tbis reason irrigation 
canals, roads, and water tanks are more generally 
preferred as relief works. The smaller works are 
directed by the district-commissioners, generally in 
concert with landowners, and it is comforting to 
learn that the landowners are giving honest and 
economical assistance, such as Irish landowners 
too frequently failed to give in 1847. Loans 
are also made at easy rates for village improvements. 
The forests have been opened both for grazing pur- 
poses and to furnish those rude means of subsistence 
which are sufficient for aboriginal tribes. Every- 
thing is systematised, and the most minute in- 
structions have been furnished to the English and 
Indian officials. A picture in miniature of the 
work to be done is furnished by the report of Sir 
Antony Macdonnell on the relief operations in 
Bundelkhund during the spring and summr 
of 1896, when about 500 miles of road were 
constructed, and 800 village tanks and wells ex- 
cavated. The total cost was 11 lakhs of rupees, and 
this works out at about {th of a rupee per person 
per day relieved. Doubtless, now that prices have 
risen, the cost this year will also rise; but the 
poverty of India, and the small demands of her 
suffering units, may be brought home to the English 
mind when it is shown that less than one penny per 
day per person sufficed both to keep the people alive 
and to pay for the tools required in the work. Even 
at this rate the Government of India is now spending 
a lakh every day, and the daily bill must rise to at 
least four or five lakhs during the spring. 

The Government of India believe that they will 
be able to meet this expense out of their own 
resources. It is one of their primary duties. The 
crisis is one which every Eastern administrator must 
be prepared to face. Whether during past years 
resources which ought to have been husbanded for 
such an emergency have not been frittered away on 
objects of military ambition is one question—and on 
that matter, as our readers know, we hold a strong 
opinion. But this is not the time for recriminations. 
The members of the Council must now be too bitterly 
conscious of the extent to which the power of famine 
relief has been crippled by frontier adventure. At 
present every Englishman must rather watch with 
admiration the efforts of the Competition-wallal 
—not less heroic because he wears no uniform 
and has little hope of being decorated—to figh' 
a foe much more near and real than any that car 
ever issue from the Pamirs. The duty of the 
charitable at home is to supplement their work 
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in matters which the political economy of Simla 
declares to be outside the duties of Government. 
The field pointed out for private action is wide 
enough. The bare subsistence ration of less than 
a penny a day may be supplemented by the addition 
of small comforts for the aged and infirm, and for 
the children. There will be orphans left behind 
by famine and plague to be maintained. Much 
may be done, finally, in restoring to their original 
osition, when acute distress is subsiding, those 
who have lost their all in the straggle, and in giving 
them a fresh start in life. £100,000 has already 
been collected; but if half of the work left to 
be done by private charity is to be performed, a 
million sterling will scarcely suffice. A central 
committee in Calcutta, aided by local committees, 
will undertake the work of distribution, and 
will arrange in concert with Government the 
system upon which charitable relief is to be 
supplied. There may have been abuses in the dis- 
tribution twenty years ago, but the facilities for 
checking abuse have been greatly improved during 
the interval, and no one who subscribes his money 
to the Mansion House Fund need be under any 
apprehension that it will be wasted. No attempt 
to harrow the reader is necessary. The plain figures 
are terrible enough, even without the added horror 
which comes from the plague in Bombay, the second 
city in the Indian Empire, now half deserted in its 
dire distress. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY, 
ITH the opening of a Session during which, 
if time permits and opportunity can be 
found, Parliament is to be asked to consider the 
question of secondary education, there appears 
most opportunely a communication that may well 
whet the almost blunted purpose of the Government 
in regard to a task over which they bungled so 
miserably last year. The report on the recent pro- 
gress of Technical Education in Germany revives 
and brings up to date the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission whose report, presented in 1884, 
created so lively an impression and provoked such 
laudable activity, which under the judicious guidance 
of the National Association, with the help afforded 
by the Technical Education Act and the allocation 
of the drink money, has gone far to redeem our 
country from the comparative neglect of that 
practical training for industrial and commercial 
life by which our rivals had profited to an extent 
that might well be regarded as amazing. Four of 
the members of the Commission paid a visit to 
Germany last autumn. Their purpose was to 
inquire into the means of education available for 
the industrial classes, and the influence of such 
instruction on manufacturing and other industries, 
and to compare them with what they had found on 
the occasion of their visits to the same country 
fourteen years ago. 

In 1884, while impressed by the extraordinary 
educational activity everywhere observable, and by 
the great service rendered to trade and commerce by 
the complete system of schools elaborately graded 
und co-ordinated, the Commissioners expressed an 
opinion that the number of Polytechnic schools was 
in excess of the requirements of the people, and they 
anticipated that, with the consolidation of the States 
in the German Empire, some of these institutions 
would be dispensed with as superfluous. They now 
find that this estimate of the demand for the class 
of scientific instruction imparted by the Polytechnics 
was ludicrously inaccurate. Whilst none of these 
institutions have been closed, others have been 





erected, more modern in construction, more com- 
pletely equipped, and better adapted to the now 
generally recognised need for practical instruction, 
and they add— 

The demand, too, for such higher teaching seems to 
increase as the facilities for providing it are enlarged. 
For, whereas in 1884 we stated that the total attendance 
at the Polytechnicums was little more than 2,000, the 
attendance of students at Charlottenburg alone, irrespective 
of the Berlin University, is now 3,000, and the number of 
students in the physical and electro-technical laboratories 
at Darmstadt is already in excess of the accommodation, 
and the buildings, which were only completed in October, 
1895, are now undergoing extension. 


In the appendix to the Report are given par- 
ticulars of certain typical institutions visited, and 
these accounts may be profitably pondered over by all 
who are interested in a work which every day’s expe- 
rience goes to show is of vital importance to our com- 
mercial existence. At Darmstadt, for example, the 
Technical High School has been reconstructed at an 
expenditure of £120,000. Its main building is devoted 
to mathematics, drawing, natural science, and engin- 
eering; while two detached wings are given up to the 
study of chemistry, physics, and electro-technology. 
At Stuttgart, the present capital of the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg, the Polytechnic, which has for a 
long time done excellent work, has been supple- 
mented by an entirely new group of handsome and 
capacious buildings that have cost probably £100,000. 
One of these is devoted to the practical study of 
chemistry, another to electro-technology; and we 
are told that every new appliance that can 
aid the student in his scientific work is found 
in the series of laboratories. Close at hand is 
a noble museum that has cost close upon £200,000, 
in which are arranged, in a manner suggestive of 
South Kensington, examples of artistic productions 
from all countries—of obvious value to the student 
and the practical workman. We are reminded that 
the cost of building in Germany is much less than 
in England,a fact that should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the figures quoted, which show conclusively 
that in providing facilities for higher education even 
the most lavish expenditure has been regarded as 
a profitable investment. Nor would it be difficult to 
demonstrate the accuracy of that conclusion. Until 
very recently Wiirtemberg was merely an agricul- 
tural and forest country. Two or three generations 
have seen the establishment and development of 
many ingenious industries, of which there was a 
most attractive exhibition at Stuttgart last summer. 
The creation of these manufacturing enterprises is 
attributed to the great educational zeal of Dr. von 
Steinbeis, who spent many years in England in 
pursuit of the studies by which his own State has 
thus profited so signally. 

What has been told of Darmstadt and of 
Stuttgart may be taken as typical of the un- 
grudging enthusiasm with which this great work 
of theoretical and practical teaching is being pur- 
sued throughout the German Empire. At Hanover, 
Leipzig, Strasburg, and in other like centres, the 
stately piles attract attention, and by their 
magnitude and importance challenge comparison 
with the German military establishments. At 
Crefeld, in Western Prussia, a remarkable silk 
and velvet manufacture has been developed in 
recent years, and reference is made to the Weav- 
ing and Dyeing School which in 1883 excited 
the admiration and envy of the Commissioners. 
There, too, the large amount of accommodation 
has been found insufficient, and has been practically 
doubled by the erection, at a cost of £15,000, of 
a detached building for the department of dyeing 
and finishing, and in both buildings the machinery 
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and appliances are described as of the most modern 
character. A like story is told of Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, to which much of the trade of Notting- 
ham and Leicester has found its way; and there, 
as at Crefeld, testimony is borne to the advantages 
directly resulting from the schools, without which, 
indeed, their industrial success would have been 
impossible. The students begin, we are told, “ by 
learning the language, manners and customs of 
the people with whom they trade, and by mastering 
the anatomy of every machine they have to work.”’ 

Naturally the importance of the commercial 
instruction by which German boys have so much 
profited has not escaped attention. The teach- 
ing of modern languages is insisted upon, and 
the student acquires habits of accuracy, and learns 
the significance of attention to detail and the 
importance of discipline and obedience. Much 
importance is attached to the system of secondary 
and continuation schools, and to the advantage of 
the retention of children at school until fourteen 
years of age, so that they are fitted for the subse- 
quent period of apprenticeship in the counting-house 
or the factory. 

That Germany has recouped itself for the ex- 
penditure thus incurred is self-evident. The story 
of the prosperity that has attended the application 
of chemical sciences to manufactures is well known. 
The beautiful products from coal tar, though dis- 
covered by an Englishman, have been produced 
commercially by Germans, while to us has remained 
the ignoble part of furnishing the raw material and 
repurchasing the colours after that material has 
been passed through the stages of skilful refinement. 
Other branches of chemical industry have been 
appropriated in like manner; and it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to overtake a country so 
rich in scientific experts trained as we have seen. 
The aniline and soda factory at Mannheim employs, 
we are told, no less than one hundred scientifically 
trained chemists and thirty engineers in devising 
and superintending their processes. 

What has already been achieved so profitably by 
the application of chemical knowledge is now in 
course of accomplishment by the utilisation of 
electricity. Twelve years ago we are told that the 
facilities for practical instruction in electrical tech- 
nology were of the most meagre kind. Nowhere in 
Germany was there at that time so fully equipped 
a laboratory for electrical engineers as the one at 
the Finsbury Technical College. 

Now there are no laboratories in England which can 
compare in the detail and completeness of their equipment 
with those we visited at Darmstadt and Stuttgart ; and no 
facilities exist for original and independent research in 
physical subjects to be compared with those afforded at 
the Imperial Physical Institute at Charlottenburg. 

There is much in the Report on the commercial 
aspects of the inquiry, though any systematic and 
comprehensive treatment of this branch of the sub- 
ject is disclaimed. A strong opinion, however, 
is expressed on the operation of the “ Merchandise 
Marks Act,” which has clearly had results not 
anticipated by its authors. The legend “Made in 
Germany” is made to advertise the goods as con- 
spicuously as possible, and thousands of packages 
which were previously consigned through, and 
shipped from, London now find their way to all parts 
of the world direct from Bremen or Hamburg. 

We have done little more than glance at the 
contents of this most interesting Report. It is not 
large in bulk, but pregnant with suggestive lessons, 
and happy will it be for our national prosperity if 
its teachings are taken to heart by those who have 
to frame the Secondary and Technical Education 
legislation for which public opinion is more than ripe. 





BISHOPS, CARDINALS, AND STATESMEN, 


“ 4 MEASURE for the promotion of primary 

y education, by securing the maintenance of 
Voluntary schools, will be laid before you.”’ So says 
her Majesty, by advice of her Ministers, in the Speech 
from the Throne. It is an obvious remark that the 
maintenance of Board schools is at least as much con- 
nected with the promotion of primary education as the 
schools called Voluntary in the Queen’s Speech. Yet 
nothing is apparently to be done for them. Nor can 
it be said with truth or even with plausibility that 
Board schools, having the rates behind them, need no 
support. For, while there are many sectarian schools 
which stand in no need of further assistance, having 
a large numberof well-filled purses upon which to rely, 
there are Board schools in poor districts which have a 
hard struggle for existence. Few things in this contro- 
versy have excited more general indignation than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s attack upon what he was 
pleased to call the excessive salaries of the teachers 
in Board schools. That a prelate who for the 
greater part of his long life has counted his income 
by thousands should grudge an invaluable body of 
public servants their comparative pittance of a 
hundred, a hundred and twenty, or even a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, is in one sense shameful, 
and in another shameless. It is, perhaps, some 
excuse for the Archbishop that he finds himself 
in evil case. He has eaten his own words for 
nothing. In 1895 he was all against rates for 
“Voluntary” schools. In 1896, atter Archbishop 
Benson’s death and his own translation, he changed 
his mind and demanded rates. The Government 
have refused his appeal, and declared that the 
rates shall not be touched. This must be annoy- 
ing, and others beside the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury have found it so. The fair and just 
course would be to relieve all elementary schools, 
sectarian or otherwise, which, being efficient, have a 
real difficulty in paying their way. Many of them 
would be Roman Catholic, a few would be Board 
schools, and a very few might be found in the 
Church of England. The object of Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour is to protect Anglican 
establishments against the competition of the 
people’s schools. But the Opposition will pin the 
Government to the words used by the Duke of 
Devonshire, as President of the Council and supreme 
head of the Education Department,in November, 1895. 
The Duke then undertook to preserve the statutory 
equality between the different classes of schools, and 
the undertaking binds him as a man of honour. 

The Bishop of Chester has found his popularity 
among the wire-pullers and understrappers of the 
Tory party temporarily eclipsed. He has even pro- 
voked Mr. Balfour to a rare display of irritation. 
That is not a misfortune for which a sensible man 
would be inconsolable. The Bishop uses language 
which for a Christian prelate is rather warlike, and 
even slightly vindictive. “As regards my inter- 
change of letters with Cardinal Vaughan,” he writes 
to the Times, “and the opinions frankly expressed 
therein, it is satisfactory to find from the cries of 
the wounded in the Press that the charge has gone 
home.” There are charges and charges. The 
Bishop of Chester’s charges seem to be rather 
military than episcopal. His Lordship is partly 
delighted and partly alarmed to find himself 
quoted by Mr. Morley on a Liberal platform in 
Scotland. On one point he makes out a good case 
for himself. It seems that he spoke with reasonable 
fairness of Mr. Acland even when Mr. Acland was 
in office. ‘The clergy as a body,” says the Bishop, 
“are the friends of progress in education, but they 
resent the injustice of being compelled to make 
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bricks without straw.’”’ We believe that the clergy 
would do a good deal, as they have done a 
good deal already, for education, provided they 
were allowed, as they were before, to have entire 
control of it. Unfortunately, they will not, with 
some creditable exceptions, loyally uphold the 
system of 1870, with the excellent scheme of re- 
ligious education which it involves. For, as we need 
hardly say, when Cardinal Vaughan calls Board 
schools irreligious, he makes a statement as widely 
removed from the truth as if we were to call him an 
Atheist. But who in the world would gather from 
this peevish episcopal complaint of having to make 
bricks without straw that the State already contri- 
buted to Church schools five-sixths of the cost of 
maintaining them? The Bishop of Chester objects 
to free education, and is very angry with the 
Conservative party for having adopted it. He 
wants, if we understand him, to have Church 
schools charging high fees, and receiving a hand- 
some allowance from the rates in addition. 

Few Protestants will sympathise with the Bishop 
of Chester’s rather obsequious attitude towards 
Cardinal Vaughan, and we doubt whether many 
Catholics will admire it. For those to whom his 
Eminence is “ My Lord Cardinal,’ and a Prince of 
the Church, the Bishop of Chester is neither a 
bishop nor even a priest, but a lay heretic mas- 
querading in borrowed plumes. But while the 
Bishop is mistaken in supposing that adverse 
criticism of his conduct comes only from the bigots 
of “No Popery,” it would be equally mistaken of 
the Government to imagine that,in his discontent 
with Ministerial proceedings, he speaks only for 
himself. Rate-aid is a watchword among Northern 
Churchmen of the Tory persuasion, and they do not 
relish the contemptuous treatment they have received 
from a Government they did so much to put in 
. The additional grant of four or five shil- 
ings a child to schools under private management 
is large enough to constitute substantial injustice, 
to irritate the Dissenters, and to consolidate the 
Liberal party; but it is not large enough to do any 
particular good from the denominationalist point 
of view. It will be a bitter disappointment to 
those who thought that with the advent of a Tory 
Administration the bogey of a Board school would 
disappear. Meanwhile full use will be made of the 
important Resolutions passed at the famous meeting 
in the Church House. That meeting, which pro- 
fessed to represent the Church of England, and 
which did represent the militant Tory section of 
it, insisted upon rates instead of taxes as the 
source from which Church schools should be supplied. 
And the reason is plain. For while contributions 
from the taxes are severely limited by a close-fisted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the rates would 
be at the absolute disposal of a School Board 
“captured” as Lord Salisbury advised. But the 
meeting did something else besides clamour for 
rates; it formally recognised the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s “statutory equality” by resolving that the 
extra grant should be given to all elementary schools 
alike, whether sectarian or popular. ‘This is an 
invaluable and a perfectly honest admission ; it comes 
from the extreme wing of the Clerical party, and it 
is ridiculous for a Cabinet containing the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain to pretend to be 
more clerical than the clergy themselves. 








FINANCE, 
RADE throughout the country continues to 
improve, but business on the Stock Exchange 
is inactive. The growing cheapness of money, the 








better outlook in Italy, the revival of confidence 
in the United States, the accumulation of money 
in New York, all tend to strengthen the hopeful 
feeling. On the other hand, the plague in Bombay 
and Karachi, and the famine over so wide an 
area in India, exercise a depressing effect. So 
does the unwillingness of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to put an end to the railway and dynamite 
monopolies. The reported disturbances amongst 
the natives have also a depressing influence. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems certain now that the injury done 
to the Argentina crops of wheat and maize by 
locusts and rain is greater than formerly was be- 
lieved, and though it is hoped that the long drought 
in New South Wales has come to an end, the 
damage done is very great. Naturally, then, few 
people care to venture upon new enterprises, and 
the prices of well-established securities are so high 
that there is not very much inducement to invest. 
On Wednesday there was a rise in Consols on the 
belief that the Bank Rate would be reduced, but 
Home Railway stocks were neglected. Uruguayan 
banks fell on account of a telegram predicting 
revolution ; Argentine securities were weak because 
of the injury to the crops. Foreign Government 
Bonds were out of request, and American se- 
curities, though firm in the morning, gave way 
later. The reduction of the Bank Rate on 
Thursday led to a further advance in Consols and 
other high-class securities, but as yet there is 
no symptom of any very great activity. The 
Continental Bourses have also been quiet during the 
week; but in New York an attempt was made to 
put up prices, which, however, have not been well 
sustained. Some banks, bolstered up while panic pre- 
vailed, are now being liquidated—because confidence 
is returning. On the other hand, there is positive 
proof that confidence is rapidly reviving in the 
extraordinary accumulation of unemployed money 
in New York. In ten weeks there has been an 
increase in the deposits of the Associated Banks of 
over twenty-three million sterling. It takes time, 
of course, for cheap money and better credit to 
bring about an improvement in business; but if a 
wise policy is pursued by the new Administration 
and the new Congress, the improvement will 
certainly come. 

At the beginning of the week the Imperial Bank 
of Germany reduced its rate of discount from 5 
to 4 per cent. The Imperial Bank of Germany 
was the first of the great European banks to raise 
its rate in the autumn, and now it has naturally 
taken the lead in lowering the rate. This action, 
together with the great accumulation of money 
in New York, inspired the belief that the Bank 
of England would also reduce its rate on Thurs- 
day, and as a matter of fact the rate has 
been reduced from 4 to 3} per cent. As always 
happens, the action of the directors has been un- 
favourably criticised in some quarters, but there 
is really no ground for the criticism. The directors 
have simply followed the course of events. No 
doubt, the falling away of rates will postpone the 
return of gold from New York, but gold will come 
from New York after a while, always assuming that 
nothing entirely unforeseen happens. The prob- 
ability is that money will be cheaper for several 
months than has hitherto been expected. Of course, 
the large collection of the revenue next month will 
make the London market firmer for a few weeks, 
but that is a mere temporary circumstance. On the 
Continent rates will fall rapidly now. In America 
money cannot be employed in many cases profit- 
ably, and therefore everything points to lower 
rates. The Silver Market is exceedingly quiet, and 
the India Council is unable to sell its drafts 
at the prices it insists upon. On Wednesday 
it offered 50 lakhs for tender, and sold very little 
more than 5 lakhs ata trifle over 1s. 3d. per rupee. In 
spite, then, of this stringency in the Indian Money 
Market, the India Council so far has failed to get up 
the price of the rupee to Is. 4d. Of course exports 
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may expand now, and a better demand for the bills 
and telegraphic transfers may arise, but the chance * 
does not seem very great that Is. 4d. can be obtained, 
or, if it is touched for a time, that it can be main- 
tained. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—The signs which indicate the im- 
minenco of the Parliamentary Session are 
beginning to be apparent in the West End. The 
political clubs exe filling up, and Members who have 
been wandering in the most distant quarters of 
the globe since last August are reappearing in 
readiness for the fight. The general anticipations 
seem to point to a Session which will be full of 
interest and by no means devoid of political ex- 
citement. There is a feeling of growing confidence 
among Liberal Members which nothing but some 
act of folly on the part of some important section 
of the party is likely toshake. It is true that on 
the Irish financial question there is not an exact 
agreement among Liberals, any more than there is 
among Tories; but, at all events, no Liberal has 
copied the fatal example of Mr. Balfour and taken 
up what may be called an impossible attitude upon 
the question, and, on the other hand, there is 
growing evidence of the determination of the 
Liberals generally to treat the whole subject in a 
spirit of moderation. It is not, therefore, on the 
Opposition benches that this problem excites alarm. 
The announcement of the death of Sir Travers 
Twiss recalls one of the most melancholy tragedies 
of the century. Thirty years ago few men seemed 
to occupy a higher place in public esteem, or to 
be more certainly marked out for great promotion 
than Sir Travers. His retirement from all his 
public offices, and his complete effacement of his 
personality, so far as social life was concerned, were 
to be attributed to his misfortunes rather than to 
his fault. There was, however, only one opinion 
as to the conduct of the despicable wretch who, 
attacking a woman who had once been most un- 
happily his victim, succeeded in striking through 
her at so notable a figure as that of Sir Travers 
Twiss. This creature still lives, and still at times 
emerges into the light of day in order to regale 
himself with some form of litigation; but, happily, 
his power for mischief came to an end on the day 
on which Sir Travers Twiss fell a victim to his 
malice. 

Sunday.—Mr. Morley’s lively and vigorous speech 
at Broughty Ferry last night serves to indicate the 
lines on which the first battles of the Session are 
likely to be fought. He was more than ordinarily 
severe in his treatment of Mr. Balfour, though, like 
his fellow Liberals generally, he is not prepared 
with any positive policy on the question of the 
financial relations of Ireland to Great Britain, pre- 
ferring to wait until Ministers have shown their 
hand on the subject. Mr. Chamberlain, who so 
loudly refused to “ prescribe for the patient” until 
he had been called in and paid his fee, is the last 
man in the world to complain because the leading 
men on the Liberal side have resolved to copy his 
tactics so far as Irish finances are concerned. 

To-morrow will be a night of dinners and 
festivities before the opening of the battle. Lord 
Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire on one 
side, and Lord Spencer and Sir William Har- 
court on the other, will entertain their leading 
followers, and the fighting men of both armies 
will be rallied quite in the old fashion in our 
political salons. Sir William Harcourt will this 
year entertain all the members of the late Govern- 
ment who sit with him in the House of Commons, 
instead of inviting only a few, as was the case last 
year. In the meantime Lord Rosebery, who has 








deprived even his most unscrupulous assailants of 


any excuse for charging him with trying to cause 
dissension in the ranks of his party, is spending a 
few weeks on the Riviera. It is needless to say, 
however, that he will be heard again in the House 
of Lords whenever his services are required. 

Monday.—The statements that I made some days 
ago regarding the Czar seem to be only too fully 
confirmed by the announcement in the papers this 
morning. The illnesses of sovereigns are never 
exaggerated by the official reports, and it is to be 
feared that the unfortunate young Emperor must 
be seriously unwell. Of course, the old, old story 
about the shooting of a gardener whom he had 
beckoned to approach him is merely a reprint of 
an apocryphal anecdote that has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers for the last fifty years, 
and there is no authentic foundation for the 
rumours of poison. But every fact that is known 
seems to indicate that his Majesty's physical con- 
dition has been seriously affected by the cares of 
State, and that for the present he can hardly be 
regarded as being equal to the discharge of his 
numerous and onerous duties. This is greatly 
to be regretted. Everybody who knows the Czar 
bears testimony to his amiability and his admirable 
personal disposition. His young and beautiful wife 
is known to be a woman of much intelligence and 
no ordinary force of character, and there were wide- 
spread hopes that his reign would prove a blessing 
not only for Russia, but for the world at large. 
These hopes, one may confidently trust, will yet be 
realised; but the present state of things at St. 
Petersburg justifies the anxiety which this morning's 
news has created. 

I find that I was misinformed when I attributed 
to Mr. Akers-Douglas the refusal of the replica 
of Mr. Bright's statue at Birmingham which the 
family of the deceased statesman were wishful 
to provide at their own expense for the Lobby 
of the Houses of Parliament. The refusal pro- 
ceeded really from the committee which managed 
the business connected with the erection of Mr. 
Gilbert’s unfortunate statue. Their refusal was, I 
understand, based upon their belief that the Chief 
Commissioner of Works would not allow any statue 
which was a replica of another to be erected in the 
Houses of Parliament. I am sorry that I should 
have been misled so far as to believe that the 
Chief Commissioner had actually stated that this 
was the case. So far he has not said anything to 
justify the belief that he would refuse the statue 
of Mr. Bright if it were offered to him, and the 
whole responsibility for that refusal rests, there- 
fore, with the Statue Committee or those who 
have been acting on its behalf. 

Tuesday.—The great day at last! Although the 
meeting of Parliament is so much earlier this year 
than last there has been a good muster of Members, 
and last night politics were distinctly in the 
ascendaht. The different dinners of the various 
leaders took the prominent members of the official 
class away from the clubs, but the rank and file were 
in force and good form. When the accounts of the 
speech reached them through the diners at the 
official tables, there was a general agreement that 
Ministers were hedging on their promises, in order 
to avoid the kind of criticism to which they exposed 
themselves last Session. It is useless to try to sum 
up the gossip of the hour. One man predicted an 
extremely quiet Session, whilst another insisted 
that it would be stormy from first to last. For my 
own part, I am happy to find myself in agreement 
with the eminent leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, who, on being asked to predict 
the course of political affairs on a certain occasion, 
replied :—“ Predict anything in politics? You might 
as well try to predict the weather!” We have six 
months of political weather before us, but whether 
is to be fair or foul it is impossible to foretell. 

Lord Kimberley’s selection as leader of the 
Liberal peers was a matter of certainty from the 
first. He has admirable qualities for this particular 
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post. Among these his keen intelligence and 
readiness of speech are not to be counted the least. 
But of even greater value is his steadfast devotion 
to principle. Nobody has ever discovered Lord 
Kimberley coquetting with the enemy, or playing 
fast and loose with the principles he professes. He 
has no newspaper reputation to speak of, and his 
name is less familiar to the outside world in con- 
sequence than that of not a few men in every 
respect his inferiors. But those who know him 
trust him thoroughly, not merely for his ability, but 
for his high sense of duty and his unswerving 
devotion to what he conceives to be the right. 
Lord Rosebery’s place cannot be filled up, but 
nobody could better act as his successor than Lord 
Kimberley. 

There are still many persons who insist that the 
real storm of the Session will rage round the in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the Chartered 
Company. There are some who go so far as to 
declare that before that investigation has come to 
an end, there will be at least one important change 
in the composition of the Cabinet. I have referred 
to these sinister predictions before, only to express 
my personal scepticism concerning them. But 
although they are almost universally disbelieved, 
the men who were responsible for first setting the 
rumours afloat repeat their tale more confidently 
than ever as the hour for the commencement of the 
inquiry draws near. They profess absolute cer- 
tainty as to the facts, the only point upon which 
they admit that they are uncertain being as to 
whether those facts will be brought under the 
notice of the Committee. Either they are playing 
a very bold game of bluff or they have some quite 
unexpected cards in their hands. 

Wednesday.—There was nothing exciting in the 
proceedings of Parliament last night. The Session, 
indeed, came in “like a lamb”—a fact which by no 
means makes it unlikely that it will by and by 
assume a more martial character. The leading 
performers on both sides were cheered heartily by 
their supporters when they made their appearance, 
Sir William Harcourt in particular receiving a warm 
greeting from below the gangway. But it was 
neither Sir William nor Mr. Balfour who was the 
chief performer in the Parliamentary arena; the 
honours undoubtedly fell to Lord Salisbury, and 
his speech alone had that special importance 
which distinguishes a grave political utterance 
from a mere fragment of debate. ‘We put 
our money on the wrong horse,’ was the phrase 
in which he described the action of the old Whigs 
and the Tories of his own time in backing up 
the Sultan against Russia. The phrase is not one 
that commends itself from the point of view of the 
national dignity; but it is certainly expressive 
enough, and is, perhaps, as near an approach to a 
donning of the white sheet of repentance as Lord 
Salisbury is capable of. The practical point of his 
speech was that it held out the clear hope that by 
the united action of Europe the reign of crime in 
Turkey is coming to an end. For the rest it may be 
said that, like Lord Kimberley, Mr. Balfour, and even 
Sir William Harcourt, his Armenian policy was 
clearly that of Lord Rosebery. 

The Irish members do not like the way in which 
Ministers propose to deal with the financial relations 
question. It is the oldest trick in politics to try 
to shelve an awkward question by referring it to 
a Royal Commission. It is something new, how- 
ever, to take this course when a Royal Commission 
has just reported, and it will be strange if there is 
not vigorous opposition to a course which practi- 
cally involves the condemnation of the Commission 
that has just reported. The determination to get 
rid of a pressing difficulty in this fashion was 
arrived at by Ministers just before Parliament 
assembled for business yesterday. Up to that 
moment they had been in a serious fix. 

Thursday.—The collapse of the prosecution of 


uncomfortable impression. If Bell is absolutely 
innocent he is, of course, a deeply-wronged man, 
having been kept in close confinement for months, 
and having been liberated at last without having 
his case tried out. If, on the other hand, he is 
guilty, there has been a gross and almost criminal 
miscarriage of justice. Many rumours are afloat as 
to the truth about this very unpleasant business, and 
it is to be hoped that some attempt will be made to 
clear up the matter in Parliament. After the Home 
Secretary's blunder in releasing Daly on the plea of 
ill-health, a great deal of suspicion attaches to any 
dealings of the present Government with the 
dynamiters. 

The meeting of the National Liberal Club yester- 
day took a very sensible course. For some years 
past the club has suffered, as so many clubs do, from 
the fact that it had fallen largely into the hands of 
a small section of its members who were not in 
entire sympathy with the members generally. No 
efforts on the part of individual members of the 
committee could make up for the evils caused by 
this state of things. Happily the carrying of the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone will 
effect a reform in the management that ought 
speedily to restore the club to its old condition of 
prosperity. As a political institution it is capable 
of doing valuable service for the Liberal party, 
whilst as a mere club it possesses advantages of 
which none of the corresponding institutions on the 
other side can boast. The meeting yesterday was at 
times rather warm, but the admirable chairmanship 
of Lord Carrington and the skill with which Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone expounded the situation led the 
members to adopt by a very large majority the 
scheme laid before them by the joint committee. 

The opposition offered to the reappointment of 
the South African Committee by Mr. McLean was 
probably inspired by no higher motive than that 
gentleman's notorious dislike of Mr. Chamberlain. 
It will, however, have the hearty sympathy of the 
friends of Mr, Rhodes and the Chartered Company, 
who, a few weeks ago, seriously believed that the 
inquiry was to be allowed to drop. It cannot, of 
course, be dropped without causing a greater scandal 
than the raid itself. Mr. McLean's motion has only 
deferred, and will certainly not prevent, the re- 
appointment of the Committee. 

Friday.—The Armenian papers issued yesterday 
have made a great sensation. They show clearly that 
Lord Salisbury’s repentance of his jingoism has been 
an active one—a repentance accompanied by works. 
They justify absolutely the line taken by Lord Rose- 
bery and his followers, and they give us fair reason 
to hope that we are coming to the end of the squalid 
tragedy at Constantinople. If only the House of 
Commons continues to put a united pressure upon 
Ministers, and to keep them in the straight line they 
are now following, we may hope for the best. But 
the House is in a curious state of lassitude just now, 
and when one sees how it is playing with the ques- 
tion of the South African Committee, it is difficult 
to feel confidence in its action on any question 
whatever. 

The anticipations of the Education Bill which 
have been published, though they are not authorita- 
tive, are generally accepted as accurate, and have 
been received with the utmost indignation in Liberal 
quarters. On this question at least the prevailing 
lassitude of the House will quickly disappear. 


GROWTH OF THE PERIODICAL. 


TYVHE family of the Periodicals grows apace. 
Births happen almost daily, and death seems 
to make no impression upon the thickening ranks. 
We have journals of all orders, popular and 
scientific, for the home and for the school, for 
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and for the general reader, for the man who thinks 
knowledge for the multitude and the man who 
thinks it is for the select few who constitute his 
world and are the only world he cares to know. 
They are national and international, monoglottic 
and polyglottic; they are like the ancient house- 
top whence a man may preach to all and sundry, 
or like a tomb where he may bury the researches 
his heart has loved and his brain has sweated 
over. They are a trouble to the librarian, who 
cannot make for all the ephemeral yet perennial 
members of this most multitudinous family 
the room they demand; they are a worry to 
every learned body which must find a place for 
the organs of specialists if its members are 
not to fall behind in the race or even become 
utterly ignorant. Indeed, if this century is to 
have any special character, it is doubtful whether 
any name could describe it so well as the Century of 
Periodicals. Its opening saw the birth of our old 
yet still vigorous and seaworthy three-deckers— 
the Edinburgh, in its suggestive blue and buff, 
launched by men who “cultivated the Muses on a 
little oatmeal,” but who made up for their financial 
poverty by the abundance of their faith, their 
humour, and their fine invective; and its later 
rival, the Quarterly, where political became literary 
rivalry, under the fit presidency of Gifford, the 
“Cobbler” whom Peter Pindar cut, and who had 
managed not only to “squabash at one blow” the 
Della Cruscans, but had also edited himself into the 
favour of Toryism and the fat things it had to 
dispense. On Gifford’s right hand was Scott, who 
had a grudge against the Edinburgh for its review of 
“Marmion,” which it had judged with curious in- 
sapience “to be much such a fantasy as to build 
a modern abbey or an English pagoda’—indeed, 
at best “a pretty caprice of genius”; and on 
his left, the most prolific and irrepressible of 
the Lake poets—least as a poet, yet most vol- 
uminous as a man of letters, a fanatic for the 
fine reactionary Toryism which had superseded 
in his mind his older pantisocratic dreams. But 
even the Quarterly was not full-flavoured enough 
for the boisterous and acrid Toryism of those days, 
and so “old Ebony” appeared, where Christopher 
North and Gibson Lockhart could ape Scripture that 
they might the more venomously bite and devour 
the men and causes they did not like. 

There were, indeed, giants in those days. 
These old Reviews are remarkable epitomes of 
the literature of their time. Their criticism was 
often full enough of political rancour and personal 
spites, envy being an old failing of the gods. And 
so they held it fair enough to find no good word for 
an opponent in politics, even when he appeared 
in what ought to have been the neutral zone of 
letters. Hence the old crusted Toryism showed 
itself in its selectest reviewers as if it were a chronic 
sufferer from intellectual gout. Yet there was 
something manly in the prejudice that was not 
afraid to appear on any occasion or in the most 
decorous places naked and unashamed. And not- 
withstanding, what excellent reading there was in 
these old Reviews! This writer well remembers how, 
as a boy, he was turned loose upon a lot of old 
Edinburghs. They formed for him a sort of 
baptism into letters. Their criticisms were not, as 
is the fashion nowadays, dissertations upon the 
subject which the author has handled, without much 
reference to him or his work; but they were, in the 
proper sense, reviews, analyses of the book, wonder- 
ful examples of how it could be disembowelled, and 
the author helped to immortality by his choicest 
parts being extracted and preserved. The exu- 
berant and happy human nature of Sydney Smith, 
the force, the vehemence, the violence of Brougham, 
the neat and delicate handling of Francis Jeffrey, 
how one remembers it all, and feels the excellence 
of the work in its own order! The writers, too, 
were often among the great ones of the earth. 
Scott was not ashamed to yoke his imagination to 





the Quarterly. Mackintosh and Macaulay and 
Carlyle were among the lions of the Edinburgh. 
One thinks almost with envy of those days when 
literature was politics and politics were literature, 
And the review came quarterly to the country 
house or the provincial library, with its skilled 
account of the best thoughts that had been uttered 
and the wise or foolish things that had been 
attempted or done during the last three months. 

But the growth of knowledge has found many 
more uses for the periodical than were then dreamed 
of. It has become a necessity of our daily life. One 
cannot travel without it; without it the household 
could not go on. There is nothing so minute as to 
be without its own organ, nothing too large for 
its hands to grapple or its pages to dissect or describe, 
Yet one excellent function the periodical press 
fulfils—that of being the medium of intercourse 
between scholars. The world of letters is coming 
more and more to be not so much a republic as a 
series of republics, where each man can contribute 
to the common good in the tongue in which he was 
born. The last of these special periodicals lies 
before us.* It is a journal of theology published 
in America, but counting among its contributors 
scholars of all Churches and of almost all nations. It 
is beautiful to see the brethren that here dwell 
together in unity. A journal like this is the 
best evidence of the essential unity of Christendom. 
It is foolish to speak as if divisions were the note 
of Protestantism. As a matter of fact, it is no more 
divided in opinion than Catholicism—probably not 
quite so much; at any rate, its divisions are in 
some respects and in certain regions not so acute 
or separative. It is foolish, indeed, to speak as if 
distinctive Churches signified a disrupted religion. 
Independent municipalities do not mean a disor- 
ganised but an active and corporate and compre- 
hending state. Churches are but the municipalities 
of religion, made possible by the all-embracing 
Kingdom of Heaven. Where men can argue to- 
gether, and where their differences are seen to 
make for unity—though against uniformity—there 
an object lesson is given to all critics and to all 
adherents of religion as to the essential solidarity 
of the Church of Christ. For example, in the first 
number of this journal we have Scotch and American 
Presbyterians, English and American Episcopalians, 
Baptists and Friends, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists, writing together with a common zeal 
for truth, each thinking his own thoughts, and 
each thinking the better of his brother that he 
does the same. There is no journal published in 
the name of any science or by any learned body 
that represents a greater amount of agreement on 
fundamental principles, or a greater amount of 
independence in construing and interpreting the 
same, than does this Journal of Theology. 

Of the contents of this number we shall not 
speak at length. Professor A. B. Bruce has a 
most genial criticism of “ Theological Agnosticism.” 
Professor Caspar René Gregory, an American—Con- 
gregationalist, if we mistake not—who holds office 
in a distinctly Lutheran and German University, 
gives an intelligent and intelligible account of the 
work of Professor Weiss—especially as it relates to 
the New Testament. A most suggestive article on 
the late Professor Hort is contributed by the Lady 
Margaret Professor at Oxford, and we may say that 
the late lamented Cambridge scholar could find his 
work estimated by no fitter and no more sympathetic 
mind than that of the man who is his true successor 
in English sacred scholarship. Among the interest- 
ing features of the journal are its critical notes and 
its reviews, all done by competent scholars and there- 
fore of real and intrinsic value. Another thing we 
may add: the journal is an example of what 4 
university may be able to accomplish for scholar- 
ship, not simply by endowing chairs or fellowships 
and founding scholarships or exhibitions, but by 





* The American Journal of Theology. Chicago: University Press. 
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endowing literature or providing a vehicle for the 
higher thought and criticism of the subjects it 
cultivates. This might be done more in England 
than it is. In the Clarendon and the Pitt Presses 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
institutions that are available for academic and 
educative purposes, and they could not do anything 
better or more needed than out of their ample 
resources or profits to produce books too learned 
for school or college, to say nothing of the general 
public, yet such as scholars expect from scholars, 
though often expect in vain, because the pro- 
duction will not pay the publisher. The English 
may in this matter learn from some of the great 
Western Universities. Chicago is making the publi- 
cation of journals for learned research a kind of 
speciality. Of these it issues quite a number. In 
the nature of things they are not likely to be self- 
supporting, but they all the more deserve the warm 
and cordial support of those interested in their 
respective sciences. For this reason we cordially 
welcome this its last venture, and we commend it 
to all who desire to see continued good and inde- 
pendent work done in this field. 





































THE PESTILENCE IN EAST AND WEST. 











wee the friends of India and the friends of 
humanity are labouring to check the terrible 
ravages of famine in the East, it should not be for- 
gotten that at least one great province of our Indian 
Empire is suffering from another and a not less 
desolating scourge. The latest reports of the plague 
at Bombay tell the most melancholy story. The 
official returns up to January 14th, which are prob- 
ably incomplete owing to the reluctance of the 
people to report cases to the authorities, show a 
total of 3,394 cases, and of 2,356 deaths. The 
disease has spread from the city to Bandra and 
to other health resorts in the neighbourhood. 
There is a fear of its breaking out, owing to the 
scarcity of water, in the camp formed by 
fugitives at Andheri. There have been a large 
number of deaths at Poona. There has been a 
virulent outbreak at Karachi. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have fled from Bombay, carry- 
ing the danger of contagion with them to the up- 
country villages and towns. Half of the population 
of the city, it is estimated, have taken refuge in 
flight. The mills are closed, the shops shut, the 
work of the High Court hopelessly delayed, the 
Small Causes Court suspended altogether. Even the 
native money-lenders have vanished from their 
haunts. Only the railway-stations show signs of 
stir and of activity, owing to the coming and going 
of the small clerks and daily workers, who have 
hesitated to abandon their business altogether, and 
who come in daily from the thatched huts where 
they have taken up their quarters thirty and forty 
miles away. Even the vigorous attitude of the 
military authorities seems powerless to allay the 
panic or to check the universal tendency to flight. 
The story of this fearful pestilence reminds us 
how largely, in spite of its surface varnish of 
modernity, India is still a mediwval State. In the 
Middle Ages these visitations were common enough 
in Europe. Their chief characteristic was their 
merciless mortality. Their chief cause was almost 
certainly uncleanliness and the neglect of sanitation 
to which uncleanly habits led. Oriental or Bubonic 
Plague first appeared in Europe in the sixth cen- 
tury, when Justinian had just succeeded in making 
himself master of the Roman world. It devastated 
England and continental Europe in the fourteenth 
century, when Edward III. had just made himself 
Master of France. It ravaged London under 
Charles If. It was seen in England in the days 
of good Queen Anne. It visited Russia as lately 
as 1878. But for many generations it has, 
happily, ceased to oppress and to decimate the 





















































peoples of Europe. All the characteristic features 
of these famous visitations of the past are repro- 
duced in the Bombay plague to-day, though the 
mortality in India is, fortunately, in no way com- 
parable to that awful outbreak known as the Black 
Death, which reduced the population of England 
within a brief period from four millions to two. 
There is the same overmastering panic, the same vain 
endeavour to escape, the same gloomy sense of 
mortal helplessness in presence of the punishments 
of God. “ Alas, my beloved brother,” cries Petrarch 
in 1348, “what shall I say? How shall I begin? 
Whither shall I turn? On all sides is sorrow, every- 
where is fear. When has any such thing been heard 
or seen? In what annals has it ever been read that 
houses were left vacant, towns deserted, the country 
neglected, the city in mourning with funerals, the 
fields too small for the dead, and a fearful and univer- 
sal solitude over the whole earth?” The Pope’s doctor 
in the fourteenth century declared that the contagion 
of the pestilence was so great that, not only by re- 
maining with the sick, but even by looking at them, 
people took the plague. Many of the native doctors 
in Bombay seem to cherish the same superstition, 
for they will not touch the patient, even if they can 
be prevailed on to attend the case at all. The 
constant funerals passing through the streets to the 
Hindu burning-places and Mahomedan cemeteries, 
which lie in the very heart of the city, the spectacle 
of the hourly processions of the dead and of the 
funeral fires blazing by day and night, have added 
not a little to the panic of the Bombay people. The 
ever-increasing solitude drives them ever more 
rapidly away. It is too early yet to say decisively 
whether more might not have been done by vigorous 
measures to isolate the disease and to arrest its course. 
But there is a strong feeling in the Indian press that 
the civil authorities—the Bombay corporation and 
the plague committee—have failed to show the 
energy that the occasion required. Even in Cal- 
cutta there is, in the opinion of some competent 
authorities, an almost criminal neglect of sanitary 
precautions, and the risks arising from overcrowd- 
ing and from unhealthy areas municipal authorities 
in India have, for the most part, never resolutely 
faced. Besides that, the precautionary measures 
which would be taken immediately in any English 
city are in India necessarily hampered by religious 
considerations. The regulations made in Bombay 
for segregating cases had to be revoked owing to 
the pressure of caste-feeling, and there is no doubt 

that the local authorities have been fettered 

by the fear of offending these susceptibilities 

throughout. Even at Constantinople, when the 

members of the International Sanitary Board recom- 

mended that pilgrimages from India to Mecca be 

stopped during the continuance of the plague, the 

Turkish delegates protested against any attempts to 

restrict religious customs, preferring the risks of the 

pestilence to any interference with the privileges of 

their creed. In face of such feelings, and in view 

of such conditions, strong and vigilant sanitary 

measures are very difficult to take. How long, one 

wonders, will it need, how many terrible lessons will 

it require, to convince the local authorities of India 

that the only way to avoid medieval visitations is 

to reconcile the necessities of modern sanitary science 

with the ancient claims of sentiment and faith? 

At home, however, there is good reason to believe 
that our sanitary precautions against such a visita- 
tion are by this time thoroughly efficient. The 
ugly story of mysterious deaths on board the P. 
and O. steamship Nubia, which arrived in Ply- 
mouth Sound on January 9th, caused some alarm at 
first, but the grounds for alarm have now entirely 
disappeared. The steamer came from Calcutta, 
touching at Madras and at Colombo, and at the 
latter place she took on board a body of soldiers 
of the North Lancashire Regiment, among whom, 
after reaching Malta, four fatal cases of cholera 
broke out. It was thought that the disease might 








possibly have been communicated by fruit taken 
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on board at Port Said; but if the cases were genuine 
Asiatic cholera, the infection must have been received 
before the men embarked, or must in some other 
way have come on board at one of the Indian ports. 
There is, of course, no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that this malady has any connection with 
the pestilence raging at Bombay. After all, cholera 
is by no means unknown among visitors to our 
shores, but we are hardly likely, under modern 
conditions and after a lapse of some two hundred 
years, ever to be visited by the Oriental plague 
again. The disease on board the Nubia has 
been summarily checked. Eight men have been 
removed to the Pique, the floating isolation hospital, 
and are now reported to be doing well. The whole 
of the baggage and personal effects of every person 
on board has been landed and taken to the borough 
disinfecting station, there to be purified by super- 
heated steam. All the bedding which could possibly 
have been infected has been seized. Even the life- 
belts have been scrupulously disinfected. The part 
of the vessel in which the sick men were confined 
has been hermetically sealed; and the vessel has 
been still further fumigated on her voyage up the 
Channel to Gravesend since. The Local Government 
Board inspector has expressed himself as thoroughly 
satisfied with all precautions taken; and the elaborate 
system of isolation, accompanied by medical in- 
spection, which has now superseded the old plan 
of quarantine, appears to have effectually pre- 
vented any spread of the disease. It is satisfactory 
on such an occasion to be reminded that Plymouth 
is one of the ports which the Local Government 
Board authorities recently singled out for special 
praise, on account of the admirable precautions 
taken against the introduction of infectious illness 
into England there. The events of the past fort- 
night show that that praise was thoroughly de- 
served. The Western nations are, at last, almost 
universally awake to the urgent need of protecting 
themselves at any cost against the malignant 
poisons of the East. Is it too much to ask that 
European science should insist, as in India it could 
insist with effect, that Eastern nations should rouse 
themselves, in the face of far more imminent risks, 
to take such steps as may be needed to render 
almost impossible the recurrence of such calamities 
as that which is now carrying death and terror 
through Bombay ? 








THE RAPHAEL TAPESTRIES. 

{TUDENTS of the art of Raphael are already 
} under deep obligation to M. Eugéne Muntz, 
the distinguished Director of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. These obligations are now increased by the 
issue from the same graceful and prolific pen of a 
sumptuous and elaborate monograph on “Les 
Tapisseries de Raphaél” (Paris: Rothschild), which 
for the first time enables us to make an effective 
comparative study of the genesis and development 
of the wonderful cartoons the possession of the 
originals of which is one of the artistic glories of 
England. M. Muntz extends his researches beyond 
the series of cartoons depicting the “Acts of the 
Apostles” to an investigation of Raphael's designs 
for the “Scenes from the Life of Christ” and 
“Loves Playingin a Wood.” Inconnection with the 
latter series the author of the present volume has, 
thanks to the graciousness of the Princess Mathilde, 
been able to reproduce the charming set of com- 
positions which we owe to the too little appreciated 
artist Giovanni da Udine, of whose admirable genius 
the beautiful windows of the Laurentian Library 
still bear indisputable testimony. M. Muntz’'s 
labours have been adequately seconded by the care 
and expense which M. Rothschild has expended on 
the volume. It is distinctly ahead of any art mono- 
graph issued in England for many years. The 
revival of interest in the application of art to industry 





associated with the name of Morris and his fellow 
pre-Raphaelites lends a peculiar value to the study 
of the masterpieces destined for the adornment of 
the Sistine, which we owe to the initiative of Leo X. 
and the decorative genius of his favourite artist. 

There are those who see in the conception 
of the great Renaissance Pope a degradation of 
the art of painting to the level of an industry. 
We do not share this view, and certainly the 
fame of Raphael has not been injured by the 
splendid manner in which he executed his com- 
mission. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
the most illustrious of his predecessors—from Cosimo 
Tura, the founder of the Ferrara school, to Lionardo 
da Vinci himself—composed cartoons destined to be 
carried out in silk and wool. Indeed, the allied arts 
of tapestry and needlework are not the concerns of 
mere “ primitives,” any more than they are symptom- 
atic of any decline of culture in a nation. On the 
contrary, as Mr. Ruskin justly says, “ there has been 
no nation of any Art energy but has strenuously 
copied and interested itself in this household pictur- 
ing, from the web of Penelope to the tapestry of 
Queen Matilda and the meshes of Arras and the 
Gobelins.” Like most arts, tapestry has an Oriental 
origin, and it is curious that in the renaissance of 
decorative art amongst us during the past quarter 
of a century the inspiration of Persian and 
Japanese work is markedly present. It was at its 
highest development in the early sixteenth century, 
and its greatest exponents were the marvellous 
weavers of the Low Countries. It was long thought 
that the tapestries of the “ Acts of the Apostles” 
were woven at the famous Arras factories. This is 
now known to be false, and M. Muntz has no doubt 
that they were really executed in Flanders. They 
are thought to have been completed in from three 
to four years, and certainly in December, 1519, some 
of them decorated the walls of the Sistine. 

As to the suitability of Raphael's cartoons for 
tapestry designs, experts are inclined to criticise 
them adversely. M. Muntz—and in his opinion he 
has the support of so competent a critic and Raphael 
student as M. Charles Blanc—thinks that Raphael 
conceived his designs in exactly the same spirit as 
those which he had been accustomed to make for 
execution in fresco, without taking account of 
the difference in materials and destination. The 
exquisite beauty and the unrivalled pictorial and 
dramatic power of the cartoons themselves have, of 
course, never been challenged by any competent 
authority. Only Raphael himself can be set against 
this superb series of compositions. Since—as Paris 
di Grassis tells us in his “ Diarium,’” alluding to the 
first impression created by them—‘“ the whole chapel 
was struck dumb by the sight of these hangings,” 
the world has been unanimous in its admiration of 
the grandeur and dignity with which the painter 
has conceived the homely Gospel scenes. “ Telle 
a été en effet la hauteur de vues A laquelle le maitrea 
atteint dans les ‘Actes des Apétres’ que | Angleterre, 
Allemagne, l'Amérique Protestantes ont adopté 
ces splendides illustrations du Nouveau Testament 
avec autant d’enthousiasme que la France, I'Italie, 
ou la Belgique Catholiques. Les unes et les autres 
ont reconnu un écho de sentiments que nulle autre 
creation n'a traduits avec une telle plenitude, sans 
dissonance aucune.” This just verdict of M. Muntz 
will be endorsed by every student of the cartoons. 
Their story and their moral, coming straight from 
the heart of a great man, go straight to the heart 
of humanity. The spirit of the Gospel breathes 
through these canvasses. Rude figures they are, 
those Apostles—plebeian fishermen and artists, in 
truth—and yet what greatness of heart and earnest- 
nes3 of spirit shine in their expression and very 
attitude! Surely Raphael was here in his noble 
way reading a lesson to those dignitaries of the 
Church who had sadly forsaken the frugal paths 
which the Apostles had marked out as those along 
which the true followers of Christ should ever walk 
in holiness and simplicity of life. Raphael, with 
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his aristocratic leanings, comes back here to the 
vraie vérité and the real source of the power of 
Christianity, not based on worldliness and sensu- 
ality, but on the elemental virtues of truth and 
clean living. It is only by thus entering into the 
underlying motive of the artist that we can explain 
the perfect potency of their influence and the direct 
charm of their inspiration. Raphael did even 
greater work—the “Stanze” of the Vatican remain 
to attest that—but he never again, as it seems to us, 
struck the note of “ simple faith " with like emphasis 
and power. 








OUR HOMING PIGEONS. 
smntibibines 

an the South and East they come, from Monte 

Carlo and the Nile, from climes where the 
Northerner has cheated his native winter—they 
come home to the legislative roost at Westminster. 
You see them descending in Palace Yard, staid, old- 
fashioned birds, who have put off their holiday 
plumage, and donned the customary suits of solemn 
black, more fitting to the business of the nation. 
M. Francois Coppée, a sworn enemy of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, has been girding lately at the 
formal dress of the French Deputy. Why should 
the man who has constituents, who is entrusted 
with a mission, and repairs daily to the Chamber, 
if not to execute it, at least to make it the provocation 
of rhetorical uproar—why should he be content with 
a frock-coat exactly like his neighbour's, like that 
of M. Coppée, a mere writer of verses, with no 
ambition to clutch at the helm of State? M. 
Granier, the newly-elected Deputy for Pontarlier, 
attends to his Parliamentary duties in a burnous, 
and, as a strict Mohammedan, insists on washing 
his feet in the Seine, because this fulfilment of 
the Koran is not permitted in the lavatories 
of the Chamber. It is M. Coppée’s humour to 
protest that M. Granier’s example has brought 
discredit on the redingole of the average Deputy. 
Men who profess to conduct the national 
affairs in a Parliamentary assembly ought to 
dress the part according to their individual con- 
victions. There was once a Deputy who always 
wore a blouse, to show his uncompromising attach- 
ment to the people; and M. Coppée holds him 
worthier of honour than M. Jaurés, the Socialist 
orator, who does not even wear the revolutionary 
red tie of Mr. Bernard Shaw, but dresses like any 
commonplace representative of the hated bourgeoisie. 
If the Deputies would only make themselves as 
grotesque externally as M. Granier, there might be 
some chance for the extinction of the Chamber by 
popular ridicule; and it is the disappointment of 
this hope which gives to M. Coppée’s satire its not 
very penetrating edge. 

Our own legislative pigeon doffs the feathers 
he has been preening at Monte Carlo, and assumes 
the senatorial garb without any suspicion that he 
is inviting vagabond irony. The wonder is that he 
buckles to the Parliamentary machine with such 
relish. There is still an ambition to own the first 
Parliamentary hat that is deposited on the green 
benches on the opening day. There is still a keen 
zest in the Gallery scribe to record this feat and its 
champion. There are still readers who like to 
know that Mr. William Johnston's hat has attained 
this proud pre-eminence. What is the fascina- 
tion in this place which makes the homing-pigeon 
forget so quickly the blue sea, the wooded hills, 
the tender atmosphere, whence he has journeyed to 
our city of wintry gloom? He is no carrier pigeon, 
laden with messages from the South. The Riviera 
olive branch is not in his beak; but under his wing 
we see the orders of the day! He brings not airs 
from heaven, but blasts from deputations. Already 
his talk is of cabals in committee rooms, and of 
some heinous offences of which a public department 
has bsen guilty in the recess, A fortnight ago you 





found him at Monte Carlo absorbed in the vagaries 
of roulette; to-day he is eloquent about definite 
principles, and sternly critical of the merely oppor- 
tunist statesmanship which leans upon the thought 
that chance will pull it through. “Our acts,” he 
murmurs in your ear, “for good or ill are mightier 
powers”; and you take this as a poetical allusion 
to the statutes which will be formally defined under 
their various “Caps.” in the sixty-first year of 
Victoria. 

This is impressive, for it betokens a bracing of 
the moral fibre, which is apt to be relaxed in a pro- 
longed holiday. When a member of the House of 
Commons is out of sight and sound of his constituents 
for months; when he writes to his agent ostensibly 
from Mentone, though he is actually staying at 
Monte Carlo (Mentone, you understand, being the 
refuge of invalids, and Monte Carlo the haunt of 
gamblers); when his mind is stretched no longer on 
the rack of Imperial interests, but subsides into its 
natural and comfortable proportions, then he lapses 
from his high estate and becomes an ordinary human 
being. It is a consciousness of this, no doubt, which 
gives the homing pigeon a restless and fevered air, 
which produces on the first day of the Session a 
rather exaggerated display of patriotic interest, im- 
pelling Mr. James Lowther and Mr. Gibson Bowles to 
take a division against a sessional resolution of the 
House, never disputed before within the memory of 
man. In his homeward flight the legislator has been 
troubled by a sense of sin. He has tossed all night 
in a sleeping-car with thoughts of the money he has 
won or lost at the tables. It is not the loss or gain 
that disturbs him; it is the reflection that even in 
his most candid moments on the platform he cannot 
unfold this experience to his constituents. We are 
not without hope that, in the evolution of Parlia- 
mentary government, it will become impossible for 
a legislator to visit Monte Carlo without taking a 
certain number of his constituents with him. This 
will provide him with a moral censorship in his most 
careless hours of relaxation, and it will create a new 
and valuable electoral privilege. Manhood suffrage, 
coupled with the right of accompanying your 
member to the Riviera, ought to serve as a good elec- 
tioneering cry to some future tribunes of the people. 
Payment of members may then be supplemented by 
the payment of constituents, to the general joy of 
the community. But we are thinking now of the 
moral relief such a system would afford the senator, 
who, instead of the violent displacement of his 
holiday humour by a sense of public duty, would 
enjoy an agreeable blend of both phases of political 
life with the sanction and sympathy of his authorised 
companions. Let it not be supposed that they would 
fall into evil courses. A mass meeting is always 
virtuous, like the audience in a theatre. Individually, 
we may be weak; collectively, our virtue is adamant ; 
and the very sight of our legislators, followed by 
impeccable deputations, might break the bank at 
Monte Carlo into fragments of contrition. 

Consia.s, too, the advantage that would accrue 
to the conduct of public business. Futile amend- 
ments to the Address are due less, perhaps, to a con- 
viction of national weal than toa personal eagerness 
for self-redemption. The roosting pigeon wants to 
purge himself of any dubious associations of in- 
dolence by a tremendous flutter over the Queen's 
Speech. When he comes back with his moral escort, 
his state of mind will be far different. There will 
be no ill-proportioned zeal—no extravagance of 
words. Major Rasch remarked on the opening 
night of the Session that without a curtailment 
of speeches no legislative programme could be 
properly carried out. This points to an extension 
of the Closure, to a time limit for debate. To use 
a favourite expression of Mr. Gladstone's, we prefer 
reform by devolution. When a member's constitu- 
ents are always with him—in sickness and in 
health, in leisure and in action, in pleasure abroad 
and business at home—the chief stimulus to volu- 
bility will be removed, a solid guarantee of prudence 
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will be established, and familiarity will breed, not 
contempt, but modest reticence. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


VENTURED the week before last to urge on 

the consideration of painters and students the 
prior claim of the small picture over the exhibition 
canvas. I propose to-day to consider whether there 
are any reasons for the universal abandonment, in 
modern schools of art, of the practice of drawing 
from the life on a small scale, which we know to 
have been that of the greatest masters of all time. 
If Holbein invariably drew a head, from nature, 
about the size of an egg, had he not probably good 
reasons for doing so? And do the results obtained 
by us in our art schools encourage us to believe 
that, in teaching students to make the drawing of 
a head as big as the head itself, we have improved 
on Holbein’s practice, on the practice of Ingres and 
Degas? If Rembrandt required, for a completely 
modelled study of a nude, within ten inches, and, 
for a sketch of a figure, as little as within two, 
do our results encourage us to think that, in fitting 
our studies of full-length figures into the invariable 
limit of a manufacturer's sheet of paper, we have 
improved upon Rembrandt ? 

Before I attempt to consider what may be the 
answer to these questions, I must pause to distin- 
guish for a moment between painting, and drawing, 
from nature. Drawing from nature implies, in its 
purity, the expression of the limits of form by con- 
tinuous and clearly defined line. Painting from 
nature, on the contrary, consists essentially of 
filling up the spaces thus formed with the desired 
colours. Now, in painting a life-sized realistic study 
from nature, the practice of the greatest masters 
has been to put canvas and model side by side, to 
view both from a certain distance, to take certain 
observations, and then, walking up to the canvas, to 
place these observations, from memory, on the 
eanvas, and to repeat this operation until the 
picture is finished. In almost all written descrip- 
tions of the art of painting, a painter is described 
as stepping back to view the effect of his work. 
This is only half a truth, and the less im- 
portant half. What happens is that he takes his 
observations from afar, and only approaches 
the canvas to execute what he remembers to 
have noted from afar. Sir Edward Watkin 
once told me that he had known an old lady 
who had sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ How did he 
work?” said Sir Edward ; “I suppose he looked at 
you a great deal?” “No,” said the old lady, “he 
never looked at me at all. He looked in a large pier- 
glass, and kept running up and down the room all 
the time.” To quote no more than three instances 
more, the names of Whistler, Millais, and Raeburn, 
to all of whom there is evidence that my description 
of method applies, are enough to show that the 
method is not confined to any particular school, but 
is made necessary by optical laws which are 
common to humanity. Now, troublesome as it 
sounds in description, it will still be conceivable 
to you that surfaces may be brushed over with 
certain colours until their limits are defined by the 
meeting of these colours, and this, in a series of 
short attacks on the canvas, constantly interrupted 
by the retirement of the painter to his post of 
observation. It is therefore conceivable to you that 
a life-sized painting can be done in this way. 
But drawing is a different matter. The finding of a 
contour is, of its nature, a continuous operation, 
which cannot be interrupted. You can brook no 
pause or break if your line is to be good. Therefore, 
still supposing you to be drawing a full-length 
figure, and that your post of observation is there- 
fore the same, you must bring your paper near 
enough to reach it without having to move a step. 

And now comes my answer to the questions with 
which I began this article. Your drawing must be 





reduced in proportion until it and your sitter look 
the same size. You will then find that, supposing 
your sitter to be a six-foot man, and you to be 
eighteen feet off him, he will measure, in your 
sketch book, about four inches and a quarter. The 
scale of your drawing, then, must vary with two 
factors—with your distance from the model, and 
with your distance from your paper or canvas. 
Such a difference, in the latter factor, as there is 
between drawing with a small piece of chalk and 
with a brush, will at once alter the scale proper to 
a study from nature. What I wish to establish is, 
then, that the scale proper to a drawing from nature 
is the scale on which you could trace your model on a 
sheet of glass, held between you and him, at the 
distance at which you propose to hold your paper. 

The reasons for the observation of this rule are so 
good, and so many, that I can only look upon its 
neglect as sheer decadence, the inevitable doing of 
a thing the wrong way, because it has been done, so 
long, the right way. If the rule is observed, the 
operation of drawing becomes a direct comparison. 
If it is defied, it becomes a proportion sum. 
Consider what an added wear on brain and eye 
must be the change of scale, every time the 
draughtsman looks up at the model, and down 
at his work! And drawing is difficult enough 
without artificial barriers. One of the surest 
instincts of genius is to avoid useless difficulties. 
Whistler has accomplished, and is daily accom- 
plishing, inspirations of draughtsmanship, in 
directions that have never been trodden before. 
His knowledge of the emotion that can be evoked 
by justness in the proportion of small objects 
to the wide field on which they occur is unique, 
It is not, with him, that he copies a tiny 
hansom, creeping along on the wide Embankment, 
or a slim gondola on the lagoon, or shifting 
figures on the Rialto steps, or the Dieppe beach. 
That is not the matter at all. The matter is, that 
he holds the key by which a certain rendering 
of these sights is able to exercise a powerful 
emotional effect. He can touch some secret spring 
that gives an immense significance—a deep emo- 
tional importance, to mere nothings. He knows 
the laws of what a very penetrating critic has 
called “the music of spaces.” No purposed tragedy 
or allegory in paint is as touching as what he 
manages to do with a certain curve in a white- 
washed archway, the absence or the presence of a 
certain shadow. In all these triumphs of precision 
and delicacy, the student would do well to note that 
Whistler works on such a scale, that, in looking from 
nature to the plate, or the paper, he interposes for 
himself no change of scale. And the authority of 
his practice is good enough. Let the student over- 
haul the drawings of the acknowledged masters in 
the museums and galleries, and ask himself where is 
the authority for the big drawing of the art school. 
A study of four or five inches has been, over and 
over again, made to contain all the drawing that 
could be put into the best style of life-sized paint- 
ing; and if the student finds working on a small 
scale difficult, it is the surest sign that it is time he 
began to learn his business. 

I know the origin of the large-scale drawing. 
It was the consequence of the fatal confusion, which 
we owe to French superficiality, and looseness of 
thinking, between drawing and painting. It was 
supposed that drawing was only to be studied as a 
matriculation to life-sized exhibition painting; was to 
be, in fact, a kind of painting in black and white, to be 
joyfully dropped, as soon as possible, for the brush. 
Drawing and painting are two separate things, and 
should be studied separately, each for its own sake; 
and, again, each in relation to the other. Lord 
Leighton failed as a painter, because he painted only 
like a draughtsman. And so, for the matter of that, 
have better men before him—Ingres, for instance. 
A modern Franco-cosmopolitan student, at his best, 
fails as a draughtsman because he draws only like a 
painter. Sr. P. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“OUR CURATES.” 

S1r,—Passing by the Rev. Reginald Fletcher's letter, with 
an elderly smile at his curious idea that well-meant criticism of 
a body of men to which he happens to belong is an “ insult ” to 
him personally, I hasten to assure “ A Vicar’s Son” that I 
largely agree with his thoroughly well-informed letter. He and 
I are certainly quite at one in considering the calling of a 
parson a very high and sacred one. But I do not see that 
a curate who lays down a Church newspaper and takes up (let 
us say) Emerson’s essay on “ Spiritual lane” or R. L. Steven- 
son’s “Christmas Sermon,” is thereby “having some interest 
outside of ” his profession, or neglecting the idea “ omnes salvos 
facere.” Surely the reading of high-class subjective literature 
—Emerson, Joubert, Stevenson in his essays, Amiel in his diary, 
or Alfred Fouillée in his new French idealism—is of the utmost 
use in helping the parson to diagnose and treat individual sick 
souls. To cure means first to understand. How is the average 
curate, who was but the other day an ordinary ’Varsity man, 
to suit his spiritual ministrations to way-worn people (folk who 
have faced life without even the protection from its difficulties 
which in England the clerical costume so largely affords) if he 
is unversed in their thoughts, and in the dark as to their needs ? 
And since the crowd is so largely inarticulate, he must turn to 
the Seers, to the long procession of those who have had Vision, 
and sit at their feet. He must take quiet hours with St. Paul 
(in Greek, not in Latin), and odd half-hours with the great 
secular thinkers—those who have loved high things, who have 
looked closely with wise and tender eyes at the warp and woof 
of souls, who have seen and understood. When the curate has 
done his obvious duty in this matter, the congregation will not 
long have to grumble at getting dreary réchauf/és of cheap 
commentaries and cheaper “manuals.” For the young man 
will have learned to speak as a living soul to living souls, where 
before he mechanically served out, as it were, stones to those 
who asked for bread. 

May I conclude with an anecdote which has been told of 
Archbishop Temple? A doleful vicar pointed out to him a 
Congregational Chapel, saying, “ Most of my parishioners go 
there.” The Archbishop’s answer (if I remember rightly) was, 
“ Yes, I’ve heard you preach! ”’—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A Rector’s Son, 








OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Srr,—It is, perhaps, but natural, having regard to the 
extent of the ground covered by my Practical Scheme for Old- 
Age Pensions, that the writer of the criticism upon it which you 
ror in your issue of the 16th instant should have misappre- 
1ended several points. He is wrong, for instance, in stating 
that “it is assumed that interest at 24 per cent. will acerue on 
the contributions.” On page 19 of the enclosed reprint from 
the Times of my proposals you will see that I state that I 
provide for the granting of “compound interest at a fair rate 
upon all the premiums which may be deposited ;” whilst on 
page 27 it is mentioned that the contributors under the present 
arrangements of the Post Office would receive interest upon 
their deposits at 24 per cent. I do not, therefore, assume any- 
thing as to interest, and merely state a fact known to every 
depositor in the Post Office Savings Bank. I would further 
point out that the actuarial calculations, as I have shown in 
some recent letters to the Economist, are perfectly correct, and 
that what can be said by anticipation against them is at least 
counterbalanced by what can be said in favour of the calculations 
from an pores point of view when all the factors of the 
problem are considered. 

Again, there is no question of “ charging members of healthy 
and unhealthy trades the same contribution for sick benefit,” 
seeing that the only figures given affect the humbler classes of 
Wage-carners who he. no “trade” in the sense the writer of 
your article uses that word in this connection. I show dis- 
tinctly that whereas it is desirable to support the Friend] 
Societies, and whereas I have provided a simple means by which 
those societies which are solvent can co-operate to their own 
advantage by adopting the —— in my scheme, still “the 
co-operation of the Friendly Societies” is not “ necessary for the 
distribution of sick-pay,” which can be adequately provided for 
without such co-operation if necessary. The proposal as to 
temporary loans does not “ suggest a huge source of complica- 
tion and expense,” seeing that the annuitant depositor under my 
scheme would merely borrow from his deposit account by with- 
drawing certain sums from it, and then replacing them at his 
option like any other depositor in the Post Office Savings Bauk. 

Let me now deal with what my critic deseribes as his leading 
objections to my proposals, (1) That “it would establish a 
vast Government bureau with local branches in every town, if 
not in every village, throughout the country—a formidable pro- 

sal, before which the ordinary mind, with its experience of 
Gouna departments, stands appalled.” No one, who will 
be at the trouble to obtain a copy of the scheme from the Times 
office and read it carefully through, can fail to realise that this 
objection cannot be urged against my proposal, seeing that 








there is no such plan as the one indicated, or anything like it. 
The Post Office already provides every necessary facility, and 
no “new Government” or any other “ bureau” will therefore 
be required to work the scheme, as I hoped I had made 
sufficiently clear to every thoughtful reader. 

2) “The financial objection as to the rate of interest 
assuined—or, in fact, any practical rate of interest that could be 
assumed—strikes at the very root of the whole idea.” I have 
shown that I have merely mentioned an adequate rate of 
interest—that is, an interest which must be governed by the 
price of money from time to time. It should not be difficult, 
however, to devise a plan by which the moneys represented by 
the sum standing to the credit of the annuitant depositors in 
the Post Office Savings Bank could be invested at an adequate 
rate of interest; and, indeed, the time cannot be far distant 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer must make some pro- 
posal in regard to the investment of Savings Bank moneys and 
the creation of a new stock, whether old-age pensions are 
approved by Parliament or not. I shall be prepared at the 
proper time to show how the difficulty pointed out by my critic, 
if it arises, may be overcome. 

3) Finally, the writer assumes that the features of the new 
scheme are such as would preclude the support of the Friendly 
Societies. He bases this opinion on the statements («) that the 
proposition to protect the humble investor of the poorest classes 
of the community from the ruin which must result from his 
placing his savings in insolvent Friendly Societies “is Utopian 
and utterly impracticable.” (b) He declares that “two out of 
three Friendly Societies (roughly speaking) are insolvent,” and 
“that the total insolvency of bodies of this description repre- 
sents a deficiency of three and a half millions.” Yet his “ mind 
stands aghast ” at my proposal that no Friendly Society which 
the Government auditor declares to be financially unsound shall 
be suffered to exist for the purpose of undertaking the payment of 
sick-pay to the poor under a national scheme for old-age pensions. 

The refusal of the Government to identify a scheme of this 
kind with an insolvent Friendly Society cannot properly be held 
to be “ Government supervision and interference,” as my critic 
suggests. There are quite enough solvent Friendly Societies in 
existence in this country to weleome the admission of the army 
of new members which this Pension Scheme would bring them 
in due course. They could perfectly well arrange, if they chose 
to carry out the sick-pay arrangements of the scheme; and, 
failing this, those arrangements can be provided for independently 
of such societies altogether. In any ease, it is time that the 
Friendly Societies should be freed from the discredit of the 
continuance of insolvent societies, by the existence of which 
numbers of the poor suffer every year, to the discouragement of 
thrift and the discredit and injury of the Friendly Society 
system as at present conducted. No sound Friendly Society 
desires the present condition of affairs to continue; and the 
sooner the poor are protected from the ruin which is often 
brought upon them in their declining years by the failure of ill- 
managed and insolvent Benevolent and Friendly Societies, the 
better it will be for the credit of the nation, and the sooner the 
solvent Friendly Societies will be placed in a position to provide 
adequately for the needs of the humbler members of society 
throughout the country.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry C. BURDETT. 

The Lodge, Porchester Square, W., January 19th, 1897. 
(Mr. Burdett says he assumes nothing as to interest, but he 

forgets that he has adopted Mr. King’s premiums as the 

basis of his scheme, and consequently the interest assumed 
in calculating them. Moreover, any contribution payable 
throughout a long series of years to secure a distant benefit 
must involve an assumed constant rate of interest. It isa 
condition essential to the solvency of the fund and the due 
discharge of its obligations. The impracticable character 
of the scheme is clearly established if the opposition of the 
Friendly Societies can be proved. This can scarcely be 
called in question, unless by our correspondent ; for, un- 
fortunate as it may be, the Friendly Societies are opposed 
tooth and nail to any State compulsion in placing their 
affairs on a solvent basis. Any actuary of experience would 
give Mr. Burdett much useful information on this point. 

Finally, what does Mr. Burdett prescribe as the standard 

of solvency in Friendly Societies >—-THr WRITER OF THE 

ARTICLE. | 


“THE BORDERER.” 


S1r,—While thanking you for the appreciative notice you 
give of my book, “The Borderer,” will you permit me to 
explain one point upon which your reviewer seems doubtful ? 
The dialect as originally written was absolutely correct, but it 
was pointed out to me by two literary men of experience that 
this very fact would militate against the success of the book by 
limiting its circulation to tho few readers who cou!d understan 
the racy yet uncouth tongue of Border folk. For this reason 
I entirely rewrote it, endeavouring, however, to retain most of the 
characteristics of the dialect. Apologising for trespassing on 
your valuable space, I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Upper Tooting, S.W., Jan. 19th. ApAM LILBURN, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 
qundpeem 
WHILE I saw the Spirit of the Age; 
A His look was bountiful; he seemed in might 
An early god. Earth quickened in his sight. 
He took Time’s ancient book, and page on page 
Of fratricidal war he vowed, with rage 
That gods may feel, he would expunge, and write 
Anew. “No more shall greed the fair world 
blight,” 
He cried, “ or less than equal good engage 
Man's future thought for man. ‘Iwas for my birth 
The years have been in travail; thus at last 
{ show the destined way, long sought with pain, 
To re-create the Golden Age amain.” 
Time sighed, rememb'ring Spirits of the Past, 
And murmured, “ Man is man, and earth is earth.” 


F. W. BEAUCHAMP GORDON, 


AGE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
POETRY AND SPORT. 

HAVE followed, as appreciatively as most men, 

the progress of Messrs. Longman’s Badminton 
Library, and have admired the energy and care 
which have kept the several books (with one or 
two exceptions) up to the high standard set by 
the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Mowbray Morris in 
their volume on hunting. But I do protest that 
the editors should either have left the Poetry 
of Sport severely alone or have exercised some 
restraint upon the critical opinions with which 
Mr. Hedley Peek introduces that theme. If the 
thing were worth doing at all, it was worth doing 
seriously. But in “The Poetry of Sport, selected 
and edited by Hedley Peek,” the latest and last 
Badminton volume, the very frontispiece strikes a 
note which is neither serious nor true. It represents 
a poet, long-haired, spectacled, attired in “ pink,” 
invoking the Muse while his horse takes advantage 
of his meditative rapture to lame and trample the 
surrounding hounds. This may be funny, but it 
certainly is not truthful in intention, for poets do 
not write of sport in this fashion. And if it were 
truthful and poets did write in this fashion, the 
silly fellows would be quite unworthy of notice by 
the Badminton editors. So that in any case this 
jocularity stultifies the volume. 


I regret to say that the note struck by the artist 
in his frontispiece is echoed and reiterated by Mr. 
Hedley Peek in his critical remarks. It is not my 
business here to appraise the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of Mr. Peek’s anthology. In this also I have 
formed an opinion of my own; but I leave the 
discussion to another. On the methods of poetry, 
however, and the duties of the critic towards it—the 
care with which he should approach it and the 
manner in which he should handle it—I have earned 
some small right to speak, and I propose to exercise 
it here. As a rule, while good writing and honest 
effort remain to be praised, I prefer to neglect the 
unsound and incompetent. But the peculiarly 
jaunty air with which Mr. Hedley Peek lays down 
the law positively invites one to make him a present 
of the sober truth, that his remarks exhibit an 
untutored mind unfortified by study. 


This simple proposition hardly needs further 
evidence than Mr. Peek’s second paragraph will 
supply. “ We have for some years,” he says, “ been 
passing through an epoch, now fortunately well 
nigh over" —observe the affable condescension — 
“‘which has done much to bring about that maximum 
of verse-writers and minimum of verse-readers so 
often deplored of late years. This epoch will in 
future probably be classified as the sweet sentiment- 
ality period, and has its counterparts in almost 
all centuries.” Remark the fine historical generalis- 
ation. “It is important not to fall into a similar 





error "— (similar to what, pray ?)—‘“ and because 
we have been cloyed with too much vapid 
sweetness, say that this style has not its 
fitting place and use .” Pardon me, sir, 
but here I must object. The error is of no 
importance at all, even were the whole world 
to fall into it through accepting your bland asser- 
tion that sweet sentimentality has been the note of 
recent verse. As a matter of fact (“I am not 
arguing,” as the man said; “I am just ¢el/ing you.) 
all who have been at the elementary trouble to 
study the subject are quite well aware that sweet 
sentimentality is about the last attribute which 
could be chosen as characteristic of English verse 
since Browning and Tennyson closed their mighty 
labours with the Epilogue to “ Asolando,” and 
“Crossing the Bar.” The salient names of this 
period have been Henley, Watson, Davidson, Kip- 
ling, and (of course) Swinburne. How much of 
“sweet sentimentality” has Mr. Hedley Peek dis- 
covered in Mr. Henley’s “Song of the Sword” or 
“England, my England”; in Mr. Watson's Armenian 
Sonnets; in Mr. Davidson's Ballads; in Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Flag of England,” “ East and West,” “ Tomlinson,” 
or in the “ Seven Seas" volume ? 

Mr. Peek’s modern poet, indeed, would appear 
to be an ideal figment of his own imagination, not 
reconcilable with fact; and even so he treats him 
indecorously. Take the third paragraph of this 
precious Introduction: “It has even been stated 
that a hunting-poet is an anomaly "—he certainly 
is in the frontispiece to Mr. Peek’s volame—* but 
in charity we will refrain from mentioning the 
critic’s name: suffice it to say that he had at one 
time been an unsuccessful verse-maker, but never 
asportsman. No doubt he did not consider Byron 
a poet, yet would doubtless have not objected to 
sharing a fraction of that hunting verse-writer's 
popularity.” As an example of how not to write 
criticism that last sentence will take some beating. 
It contains at least five bad faults. ‘“ No doubt he 
did not consider Byron a poet”—But (1) “he” is 
unnamed, and until Mr. Peek has named him, and 
proved his assertion, “no doubt” is an expression of 
doubtful validity. (2) Even if he “did not consider 
Byron a poet,” his foolishness has nothing to do 
with Mr. Peek’s case; for Byron can only be called 
“a hunting-poet” or a “hunting verse-writer” by 
giving those terms an illegitimate twist of meaning. 
Byron undoubtedly wrote verses, wrote poetry ; but 
quite as undoubtedly his having followed the hounds 
now and then did not make him a hunting-poet, any 
more than Mr. Peek’s morning bath makes him a 
bathing-critic. (3) “ Yet would doubtless have not 
objected” is vile English; the proper order is “ yet 
doubtless would not have objected.” (4) The in- 
sinuation is a mean one, and (5) it has absolutely 
no bearing (a) on Mr. Peek’s argument, or (b) on any 
argument which could possibly enlist the support of 
any critic who cared for his reputation. 

Let us pass on to Mr. Peek’s fourth paragraph, 
which may be quoted at length :— 

“Tt would be, perhaps, the truest criticism to say that there 
is no passion, whether mental or physical, that stirs men’s hearts 
which is not a fitting object for poetry; but it is also true that 
to deal adequately with such a subject as the one before us 
requires a master-hand; for, to meet with one capable of 
describing the passions of war or the passions of sport without 
at times sinking into the region of the commonplace, we must 
find a rare combination in the writer—a man whose mind and 
body are evenly balanced. Such a one was Homer; and it is 
the very rarity of this versatility that has made his work not 
only immortal, but so full of charm to men, in all times, and of 
well nigh all dispositions.” 

“When is a mouse if it spins?” “ Because the 
higher it gets, the fewer.” That ingenious con- 
undrum “sinks to the region of" child’s play when 
compared with Mr. Peek’s criticism. Why drag in 
war? What is the meaning attached to the word 
“ versatility” ? Wherein lies the point of the 
antithesis “ not only immortal, but so full of charm 
to men, in all times”? Could Homer's poetry be 
immortal were it not full of charm to men, at all 
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times? And what the dickens does Mr. Peek mean 
by describing Homer as “a man whose mind and 
body were evenly balanced”? Some people hold 
that Homer was not one person, but many persons. 
Were all their minds evenly balanced with all their 
bodies? Tradition asserts that he was one man, and 
blind. Are we to infer that some mental blindness 
balanced his physical defect? And in any case, has 
Mr. Peek access to information denied to the rest of 
the world ? 


“Our greatest poets were men of action, not 
drawing-room pets, stringing out sweet-sounding 
platitudes for the sake of acquiring reputation. 
Shakespeare is a good example... .as he found 
men in daily life, so he portrayed them .... There 
are about 1,800,000 books to be found in the British 
Museum; how many of these contain verse in one 
form or another is a question that must be left for 
some future bibliomaniac to discover. ... Verily 
the ways of poets are past understanding, and the 
number of verse-writers who can calculate!" Here 
is a gem of Chaucerian criticism— 

“In atime when no man of consequence travelled without 
his hawk and hounds, it would be surprising if we did not come 
upon a number of such lines as these :— 

Ne what hawkes sytten on perchen above, 

Ne what houndes lyggen on the flour adoun. 
They were, no doubt, suggested by seeing a nobleman and his 
guests seated at table, their hawks being placed upon perches 
over their heads, and their hounds lying on the pavement 
round them.” 
They were, no doubt. And we may add that had 
the poet seen the nobleman and his guests sitting 
with the hounds perched over their heads and the 
hawks lying on the pavement round them, the lines 
would probably have been quite different. 


Other gems :— 

(1) “ It is strange to think that Sydenham Hill and Norwood 
were at this time the private hanting preserve of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and it is more than likely that where the 
Crystal Palace now stands Thomas 4 Becket (who was a keen 
sportsman) may often have killed the wild boar after an 
exciting run.” 

The wild boar must have had a season ticket, to 
arrange his death so often on the same spot. 


(2) “The impression that a person must be a song-writer if 


capable of placing a capital letter before every five or six words, 
and ending those lines [which lines ?] with terminations which 
rhyme more or less accurately, is common; but .. .” 

But is it? 

(3) “ A few words are now due to those who in various parts 

of the country have for years been diligent collectors of sporting 
songs, some giving their attention to one branch and some to 
another. To you most dangerous of all critics, the several joints 
of our harness will be revealed. Lying well guarded in the 
armour of the specialist, with the sharp-pointed weapon of local 
knowledge to thrust at the general traveller, we can hardly 
expect to escape you unwounded.” 
Since, grammatically, it is “we" who lie well 
guarded in the armour, etc., and hold the sharp- 
pointed weapon,etc.,I should have thought that “we” 
had a pretty fair chance of escaping unwounded. 

(4) “ Want of manliness has been in many verse-writers the 
one thing lacking to give their true gift of metrical expressive- 
ness the power which alone can appeal to the healthy mind. 
A few hours daily spent in the hunting jfeld, or in some manly 
sport, would have enabled them to see how diseased and one- 
sided were many of their views of life.” 


Poor bards! Your incomes may poorly admit of 
it, but try a few hours daily in the hunting field. 
Begin, let us say, next April and stick to it until 
the end of August. 

(5) “But, after all, what have we to do with the critie ? 
| What indeed ?|} How easy it is to carp, how hard to be natural 
and happy; to cast off, if only for the time, all trouble and care, 
and sit quietly down and enjoy ourselves! A much brighter 
life would be ours if some blest spirit placed in our too pro- 
minent nostrils the ring of wisdom--we should find the earth 
pleasanter to lie upon from our inability to grub beneath the 
surface in our ceaseless search for error.” 


If Mr. Hedley Peek’s object were merely to sit upon 
the ground, he might have saved some trouble by 
saying so at the outset. A. T.Q. 0. 









REVIEWS. 


THE BALKANS. 
Tae Batkans: Roumania, Bunogarra, SERVIA, AND 
MONTENEGRO. By William Miller, M.A. (“Story of 
the Nations” Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


\ “R. MILLER has written an interesting and even 
+ brilliant book on a singularly diflicult subject. 
To gather into one volume the national stories of the 
Roumanian, Bulgarian, and Serb peoples was no easy 
task. To tell the story effectually as one story 
would have been clearly impossible. He has thus 
divided his book into four parts: one to each nation. 
This involves necessarily a certain amount of repeti- 
tion, for the lives of the three principal Christian 
races of the North Balkans have been intermixed. 
They have had their conflicts with one another as 
well as with the Moslem enemy. 

Roumania stands more or less alone, as the Latin 
race of the Balkans was never subject to the Turks 
in the same complete way as the Bulgarians and 
the Eastern Serbs were. The Roumanians of 
Transylvania have indeed remained under Hun- 
garian domination, and the Wallachs on the 
other side of the Danube shared the destiny of the 
Bulgarians—hence the title of “Emperor of the 
Bulgarians and Wallachs” given to a Bulgarian 
king in allusion to the Wallachs of Bulgaria, and 
not to those of Roumania. The separateness of the 
Roumanian people was recognised even by the 
Turks in the Phanariote time, though the Greek 
governors were as corrupt and oppressive as any 
Ottoman. Romanul non pere (‘The Roumanian 
never dies”), says their national proverb, and the 
Roumanian State is more homogeneous and distinct 
than any of its rivals. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Miller in regretting the refusal of King Caarles to 
accept the crown of Roumania as well as that of 
his own Romance realm. Such a union, like that 
of Sweden and Norway and of Holland and Belgium 
under the Treaty of Vienna, would have been con- 
trary to all the teachings of history. 1¢ would have 
produced a kingdom more imposing and square upon 
the map, but less likely to enjoy permanent internal 
tranquillity and strength. lven if the Hohenzollern 
dynasty of the south-east proves as robust as that 
of Brandenburg, it could not weld Roumanian and 
Bulgarian into one people. If the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire were to break up, we should be glad to see 
the dominion of Bucharest extended beyond the 
Carpathians, and, if Russia would allow, part of 
Bessarabia might be united with Moldavia and 
Wallachia in government as in race; but there can 
be no expansion south of Silistria which would not 
bring weakness rather than strength. 

The Bulgarians and the Serbs, on the other hand, 
while distinct in race, have necessarily conflicting 
aspirations. Each in turn ruled the other. The 
days of Bulgarian greatness were very long ago. 
The Czar Simeon and the Czar Samuel in the tenth 
century ruled all the Slavs and Albanians and 
most of the Greeks of the peninsula; and the second 
Bulgarian Empire of the twelfth century had a little 
less extended authority. In the fourteenth century 
the Serbs turned Bulgaria into a vassal State, and, 
under Stephen Dusan, exercised the same hegemony 
over the Balkan Peninsula which had previously 
been enjoyed by the Bulgarians. ‘The fact that 
Constantinople was all the while under the control 
of the Greek Empire may suggest that it is not by 
any means the necessary capital of the region south 
of the Danube. But the real lesson of this long 
historic rivalry is that we must never count on the 
union of Servia and Bulgaria for the common defence. 
A Balkan Confederation might not be impossible 
under pressure from an external enemy, but it could 
only be permanent if it embraced the other races 
to temper the feuds of Bulgarian aud Servian. If, 
as seems probable, the two remain rivals for many 
years, we agree with Mr. Miller in thinking that the 
odds are on the Bulgarians. Both are without the 
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advantage—it is an advantage in the primitive state 
—of an aristocracy. The Bulgarian aristocracy was 
killed out; that of Servia fled westward to found 
the Montenegrin kingdom. But the Bulgarians are 
of that hard-headed Scotch type which can best get 
on without an aristocracy. They are not handicapped 
by a disputed succession, for they never had a 
liberator of the type of Karageorgevich. Servia is 
smaller than Bulgaria, and can scarcely hope to 
obtain any great accession of Servians, for a section 
of the Serbs have their own kingdom of Montenegro ; 
and the majority, perbaps, of the whole race are 
under Austria, if we count Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
the Sandjak of Novi Bazar. She cannot extend far 
southwards without coming into conflict with the 
virile and untamed Albanians; she is cut off for 
ever from the sea. Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
may hope to win from Servia the Bulgarians of the 
Pirot district, and to extend southwards over Mace- 
donia as the Turkish Empire breaks up; she may 
add a port on the 2gean to her ports on the Black 
Sea. Her people can fight; and, what is of more 
importance, they can farm. They are not more 
given to assassination than their Servian neigh- 
bours, and could rule themselves fairly well if 
Prince Ferdinand has sense enough to guide. 

Mr. Miller's account of Montenegro is, perhaps, the 
best written part of the book. He has drawn largely 
on the native ballad poetry for his materials, and 
has wisely refrained from being too critical. English 
readers know enough about Montenegro to under- 
stand that its history has a dramatic unity which 
cannot be claimed for that of Bulgaria and Servia ; 
and now that the Italian marriage has given the 
mountain kingdom a new dignity, they will turn to 
these pages, and will not be disappointed. Mon- 
tenegro, even as enlarged, contains only about twice 
as many people as Brighton, and probably not a 
quarter as much wealth; but we all know how Mr. 
Gladstone measured its exploits, and the Montene- 
grins, in their turn, are not ungrateful for Mr. 
Gladstone's services. 

We should be glad to hear more about the 
Albanians, who are Lord Salisbury’s special favour- 
ites among the Balkan races—perhaps because, like 
other people, he knows less about them than about 
the rest. But, as a whole, we heartily commend 
the book as one of the very best of the series. 


A REAL AID TO FAITH. 


By R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 
Philip Green, 


Gop AND THE SovL. London : 


THis “Essay towards Fundamental Religion” is a 
quickening and constructive work. It is so just 
because it is relevant to its day, and speaks to it so 
directly and distinctly. Thus it is thoroughly 
acclimatised to the atmosphere of evolution, while 
aware that this great analysis of the creational 
process is but the beginning, not the end, of rational 
explanation. Its author has learnt most in the 
school of Dr. Martineau. But he has thought 
earnestly and vigorously for himself amid the 
thick of life and face to face with the problems 
of great cities; and in this connection makes the 
just and significant remark that, “ while those who 
read or hear of these things often have their faith 
in God shaken by them, somehow or other those 
who are working at their alleviation seem never 
to have their faith in God shaken ””—quite the con- 
trary. Indeed, the value of his witness for God is 
that we feel it but echoes his daily thoughts, those 
which he finds to verify themselves in the sum 
total of experience. The style is easy and the 
reverse of scholastic; but the thought is vigorous 
and penetrative. 

Mr. Armstrong rightly perceives that distrust of 
our higher nature, as evidence to kindred reality 
without and above us, lies at the root of much listless 
scepticism. Accordingly, he starts with a frank 





and forcible chapter “On Trusting our Faculties,” 


arguing that the grounds for believing in the objective 
reality of the spiritual world assumed by religion 
are no less valid, if less constantly obtruded on our 
notice, than those reflection can invoke to justify 
the world assumed by physical science. In either 
case the summary proof is that the hypothesis 
is the one which works best over the whole related 
domain. Incidentally he notes that the true 
doctrine of Relativity—that the amount of reality 
known to us is relative to the number and kind 
of faculties through which things address us— 
applies equally to the realms of “matter” and 
“spirit”; and exposes once more the lurking 
indolence of thought involved in hypostatising 
“Laws of Nature ”’—nay, its virtual polytheism, in 
contrast to the Theism which Lotze has ably pointed 
out to be the very condition of any interaction 
existing between Things at all. This aspect of the 
Theistic idea is developed in the chapter on “God 
Revealed as Power.” It is there pointed out that 
molecular physics make the dead, inert aspect 
which Nature presents to superficial sense increas- 
ingly wnreal, while the dynamic or pulsating aspect 
assumes to thought the character of inner reality. 
But if the “ minutest particle of matter” be “ itself 
a whole universe of energy,” the thought of a 
Single Absolute Power replaces the mere complex of 
phenomena in our thought. This is not, indeed, 
the God of Religion; but consistent thought forces 
us to argue that the highest effects of this Great 
Cause—which every advance in knowledge shows 
more clearly to be an immanent principle of rational, 
adaptive order, and so itself rational—must have at 
least their superior analogues in that Supreme Being. 
And such is the burden of the two chapters in 
which man’s nature is taken as index of God's; his 
sense of the imperative claim of Right (even on a 
progressive scale) implying God's regard for Right- 
eousness, his sensé of Beauty witnessing to God as 
Love. Perhaps this last correlation of the intuition 
of Beauty with the Love of God needs some qualifi- 
cation or further explanation. But the point itself 
is put very impressively in Wordsworthian fashion, 
and has, we believe, far more value than is generally 
recognised. It implies, however, something of that 
trust in the immediate presentations of Reason, in 
contrast to ratiocination, which our author pleads 
for in his chapter on “Mystics and Mysticism.” 
Mysticism and rationalism, he virtually says, are 
both half-truths. “ A man may be a mystic and 
a philosopher too. He may claim to see God with 
the inner vision, so being a mystic; and then he 
may proceed to defend the claim by reasoning, so 
turning philosopher. Some mystics have done this, 
and some have not.” And it may be added that 
some have philosophised without laying themselves 
open to see far beyond what meets the bodily 
eye; but they have never been the greatest philo- 
sophers, confessed sovereigns of humanity at large. 
It is a hopefal sign of approximation between 
“Unitarians” and “ Trinitarians” when one of the 
former so frankly sees in a “ sober mysticism ” “ the 
central and ever-abiding principle of true religion,’ 
so transcending that “ rationalism” which has often 
been the special manner of his school. 

Yet the doubt may be expressed whether even 
our author has quite cast out the leaven of 
rationalist jealousy of God’s transcendent freedom, 
the notion which has given vitality to the religious 
idea of the “supernatural.” He betrays some 
anxiety lest he should be thought to make religion 
transcend “common-sense.” This may have a good 
meaning, but it may breed a spirit that grudgingly 
watches lest God transgress, as it were, constitutional 
forms. Thus, has Mr. Armstrong, with his notion of 
a Living God at once immanent and transcendent, 
the right to say offhand, “ All that kind of praying 
which consists in asking for interferences is, indeed, 
ruled out as futile’? We doubt whether a real 
answer to prayer in the way of spiritual quicken- 
ing, upon which he insists, be not already an 
“interference” with strictly “natural” law—law 
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in the sense of necessary reciprocal action or 


reflex. And to say @ priori that a God who Him- 
self “ energises in all the forces of nature so that 
the laws of nature are only the habits of His own 
activity "’"— nay more, so that “all distinctions 
between the immediate action of God and natural 
forces” vanish—may not act exceptionally for 
sufficient spiritual cause, sounds more superstitious 
than reasonable. A good man does not “ violate” 
his “habits” by varying or supplementing his 
normal method of action for his wonted ends. To 
such as think of God as free, and not as a slave 
of His “good habits,” the old maxim regulating 
Divine action on the tragic stage surely contains 
wiser and worthier thought— 


“ Neu Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit.” 


Granted that man is not « priori a fit jadge of 
what “knot” of unadjusted moral conditions is 
“worthy” of God's special action at critical points 
in the world-drama, it seems pretentious to deny 
that such knots may exist. Certainly the evolution 
of the world-process is not so perfect as to make 
the idea ridiculous, as if no gaps already existed 
in nature for which we can only account by a 
“creative act,” in a different sense than elsewhere 
in the continuous process of creation and preserva- 
tion. The one wise thing is to learn the facts of 
God’s action inductively : and many who cordially 
accept historic methods of criticism are not con- 
vinced that miracle has been successfully eliminated 
from the Gospels and Epistles at any rate. 

Mr. Armstrong's discussion on the Problem of 
Evil—the great crux of all religious philosophy— 
is in many respects excellent, so far as it goes; but 
famine, flood, earthquake, and the like, are such 
staggering facts, especially once one abolishes “all 
distinctions between the immediate action of God 
and natural forces,” that the most devout believer 
in uniformity, as for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, may well concede something to the 
instinct of all ages for a surer, more direct ex- 
hibition of the Divine pity and solicitude than the 
normal. Can there be any doubt that such action 
believed in would balance, as nothing else can, the 
tendency of all large thought on God's immensity to 
exclude Personality in any sense from the Theistic 
idea? There are, indeed, so many certain things 
that yet we are unable to conceive, that it is no 
real objection to Divine Personality that we are 
unable to conceive (i.e. imagine) it combined with 
other Divine attributes. This simply means that 
our own experience of personality is too circum- 
scribed to yield an adequate form or analogue; it is 
an impotence, not a direct contradiction in our 
thought. But, none the less, a vivid sense of God 
as Person is so vital to religion, and yet so compro- 
mised by certain evils on a large scale, that miracle, 
or more obviously personal and purposeful action, 
would seem a great boon ; and Mr. Armstrong's con- 
ception of God's immediacy of action in nature 
removes all « priori bar to its possibility. 

There are a few, and but a few, dubious state- 
ments of fact. Augustine, Neo-Platonist as he was, 
can hardly be made responsible for the Deistic mode 
of thought in Western Christendom (p. 41); nor can 
Christian apologists of all schools be credited with 
building their Theistic argument on special revela- 
tion, as is asserted on p. 144. That they do regard 
it as “ completer,” so far as confirmed by the con- 
joint witness of the Christian consciousness (resting 
on that of the Biblical prophets and supremely on 
the Christ), seems to us to reflect not so much on 
them as upon the historic sense of him who 
minimises the fact. We yield to none in our belief 
that Christian faith evokes and matures spiritual 
individuality of faith. But our author's closing 
Pages smack to us of an unreal, if not self-sufficient, 
individualism, which we would gladly assign to the 
tradition in which he has been reared rather than 
to his own intrinsic spirit. 








THE PEASANT PAINTER. 


JEAN Francois Minitet: His Lire ann Letrers. By 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Illustrated. Lon- 
don; Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


“Orez moi ces magots !”’ Louis XIV. is said to have 
cried out in disgust when he was shown a picture by 
Teniers representing some incident of rural life. 
Such squalid subjects were unworthy of an artist's 
pencil in the days of the “ Grand Monarque.” Later, 
Watteau was to bring the country into fashion, but 
he idealised his rustics out of all resemblance; 
and then, tiring of them, took merely to borrowing 
their costumes and their air of innocence and the 
atmosphere of their homes as stage accessories for 
that mimic theatre of his in which the beauties 
of the Court danced and flirted. The succeeding 
generation of painters got but little nearer to the 
heart of peasant life. It was reserved for Millet 
to carry out in earnest what Teniers had attempted 
so lightly and in vain. 

It is interesting to learn from Miss Cartwright’s 
excellent biography what the great, serious Norman 
had to say about the pretty frivolities of Parisian 
art in vogue when he first came to the capital. 
The theatrical little world of Watteau distressed 
him, for all the charm and delicacy of the workman- 
ship. There was something melancholy and pathetic 
for him in “these little actors who are always 
condemned to smile.” For Boucher, who was still 
the rage, he had even less appreciation. ‘“ Boucher,” 
he declares in a letter to his friend Sensier, describ- 
ing long afterwards his first experiences as an art 
student, “ Boucher did not paint naked women, but 
little undressed creatures. It was not the lavish 
display of Titian’s women, proud of their beauty 
and revealing their charms in the confidence of their 
power. There is nothing to be said against this 
kind of art. It is not chaste, but it is strong 
and great by virtue of its womanly power of attrac- 
tion. But these poor ladies of Boucher, with their 
slim legs and their feet crushed in high-heeled shoes, 
their tight-laced waists, their useless hands and 
bloodless necks, repelled me.” 

Millet expressed his views upon these eighteenth 
century masters the more strongly that he had been 
declared to be an admirer of them. There seemed, 
indeed, to be some excuse for the belief, inasmuch 
as he himself at one time painted pastiches a la 
Boucher, though without pleasure in the work and 
not with much success. He came even to be known 
as a Maitre du Nu. He appears to have had no 
serious scruples as to the morality of this kind of 
work whilst he was pursuing it. It was not grate- 
ful to him, but the pot had to be boiled, and they 
seemed the best means to this end. A curious in- 
cident had the effect of pricking his conscience. 
As he stood one evening—Miss Cartwright tells 
the story—before a picture-dealer’s shop, he saw 
“two young men looking at one of his own 
pastels—a drawing of women bathing, which he 
had lately sold. One youth asked the other who 
had painted this picture. His companion replied : 
‘A man named Millet, who never paints any- 
thing but naked women.” The words were a 
shock to him. “His friends had often admired 
his nude figures, and praised his skill in flesh- 
painting. But never until that moment had he 
realised that his reputation as an artist depended 
on this kind of work. ... He thought of his old 
aspirations, of his grandmother at home, of the 
fields where he had ploughed and sowed with his 
dead father, and he vowed that, come what might, 
he would paint no more naked figures... it should 
never again be said of him that he was a ‘ Master of 
the Nude.’” His young wife upheld him in his resolu- 
tion. The nude study upon which he was/then en- 
gaged was abandoned, and in its place he worked, 
slowly and painfully, for lack of suitable models, at 
a picture of haymakers resting. This finished, and 
satisfactorily sold—he had received for the first 
time a commission from the State—he and his wife 
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and children shook the dust of Paris from their 
feet, and set forth in search of a little village 
near Fontainebleau of which they had heard tell, 
and whose name ended—so much only they knew 
—in “ zon.” 

Then began his real career. Barbizon filled him 
with rapture. He had never been happy in Paris. 
His first impression of the great city had been 
painful in the extreme. He had arrived on a 
miserable winter's day; and the narrow streets, the 
mud, the grime, the smoke, the smells, had sickened 
him, and he had been seized with an uncontrollable 
fit of sobbing. He got used to his surroundings, but 
his peasant’s nature was never in tune with the life he 
had to lead. His new happiness was all the greater. 
“ The first sight of the forest,’ says Miss Cartwright, 
“made an indescribable impression upon his mind : 
the majesty of its giant trees, the solemn stillness of 
their shades, filled him with awe and wonder; the 
wild parts of the forest, its picturesque gorges and 
rugged crags, revived the old dreams of his child- 
hood. He rushed to and fro ina frenzy of delight, 
climbed the granite boulders of the rocky wilderness, 
and lay on the heather gazing up at the blue sky and 
crying, ‘My God! how good it is to be here!’” 

Miss Cartwright gives us an excellent sketch of 
the painter in his new surroundings. One passage 
may be quoted at length—it sums up, in a way, all 
the rest of Millet’s life—that quarter of a century 
which was to form so notable a chapter in the 
history of Art. 


“When his first rapture of delight was over, he began to 
draw, not only the rich and varied forest scenery around, but 
the human beings and animal life which he found there—the 
woodeutters and charcoal-burners, the cowherds leading their 
cattle to pasture, the poachers lying in wait for game, the old 
women tying up faggots and bearing their load home upon their 
backs, the stone-breakers at work in the quarries, and the rabbits 
starting out of their burrows. Yet more to his taste were the 
subjects which he found on the great plain that lies to the 
north-west of Barbizon, and stretches as far as the eye can 
reach. On this wide campagna-like expanse of country peasants 
were to be seen at work all the year round ; here, within a day’s 
walk of Paris, some remnants of the beauty and poetry of pas- 
toral life still lingered. Shepherds might still be seen abiding 
in the fields by night, keeping watch over their flocks; the 
sower still went forth to sow; and the gleaners followed in the 
steps of the reapers, as Ruth of old in the field of Boaz. Here, 
as Millet saw the labourers digging and p!oughing the soil and 
the women weeding and pulling up potatoes, as he watched the 
shepherd calling his sheep by name and the young girl spin- 
ning or knitting while she led her flock back to the fold, he felt 
himself once more at home. He put on sabots, an old straw 
hat, brought out a red sailor's shirt which he used to wear at 
Gruchy, and became a peasant again. Then he looked about 
him for a little home of his own, where he and his family could 
take up their abode and lead a peaceful and sheltered life, free 
from the endless worry of lodging-houses and landlords.” 


The chief fault in Miss Cartwright’s work is one, 
curiously enough, which she herself bas detected in 
the biography of Millet by his friend Sensier, upon 
which it is chiefly based—namely, the undue pro- 
minence which is given to the painter's pecuniary 
difficulties. She quotes so many passages from his 
correspondence (though less, certainly, than Sensier) 
relating to his pressing need of money, and so de- 
spondent in tone, that one gets to think of him as 
being in a constant state of semi-starvation; one 
does not realise that these letters to Sensier, his 
business agent as well as his friend, have long 
intervals between them and are spread over a 
score of years. As a matter of fact, once he had 
quitted Paris, Millet’s sufferings were not really 
great; when one reflects on his complete lack of 
business capacity, one wonders that they were so 
slight. He was always getting into debt, and could 
never quite appreciate the feelings of his creditors. 
He assures a bailiff ingenuously that credit is an 
“accepted and understood thing,” and is indignant 
because the bailiff refuses to see it. His conduct 
when quitting Paris is characteristic of his habits. 
He had received 1,000 francs for his picture. 
Half of this sum he generously made over to the 


It does not seem to have occurred to him that it 
should have gone to his landlord, to whom he was 
heavily in debt; and, indeed, we find him expressing 
the doubt some days later as to whether he will 
ever be able to refund all that he owes him. Is not 
this a thoroughly Bohemian trait, this generosity 
to a friend at the expense of a creditor? 

Of the smallness and lack of dignity displayed by 
Millet in his business affairs, there is not the slightest 
trace in any other department of his life. His fine 
face and lofty bearing spoke truly of greatness and 
nobility of mind. Devoted to his art, he was even 
more devoted to his family and his friends. His 
beautiful love for his own people, the class of toiling 
men and women from which he came, shines out 
from his work. He seems to claim for these humble 
figures our sympathy and respect—to ask, as Mr. 
Barrie does in taking us through Thrums, that we 
should go with him amongst these peasant home- 
steads “ hat in hand.” 


THE 


PacataA HIBERNIA. 


CONQUEROR’S STORY. 


Edited by Standish O'Grady. 
Downey & Co. 


London : 


Sir GEORGE CAREW was President of Munster 
during the closing years of Elizabeth's reign, and 
he succeeded in holding Munster in hand when the 
great O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, attempted to raise a 
national insurrection. When Blount, Lord Mount- 
joy, the only match in ability that O'Neill ever 
encountered, entered upon the last campaign in 
which O'Neill's power was broken, his right-hand 
was George Carew. The story known as “ Pacata 
Hibernia” was written by a follower of Carew’s, 
and it treats of all matters and things in Munster 
from 1600 up to the battle of Kinsale, the Waterloo 
of the O'’Neills. With proper warnings, or with 
sufficient knowledge within oneself, the book is 
most valuable; and had it even gone forth without 
note or comment, the reading of it could hardly fail 
to be of instruction and help. It is a pleasure to 
look at this edition, with its clear type easy and 
winning to the eye, its admirable plates, and its 
tasteful binding. Such things count for very much, 
and we strongly hope the book will win its way to 
many readers. As we have said, the bare story, as 
told by Carew’s friend Thomas Stafford, read care- 
fully, cannot fail to interest even the casual reader ; 
but, of course, it should no more be taken as a fair 
and impartial narrative of contemporary events 
than, let us say, Dr. Jameson's letters about Mr. 
Rhodes and President Kruger, or some Spanish 
official’s account of what Weyler and Maceo did in 
Cuba. To us it does seem a necessity of the case 
that Stafford’s point of view should be borne 
constantly in mind. It is very uncritical to read 
Stafford’s sayings and thinkings into the minds of 
Irish chiefs: a thing, however, that Mr. O'Grady 
seems disposed to do in his preface and his notes. 
Of the Irish point of view Mr. O'Grady does not 
seem to have formed an accurate conception. This 
may seem strange when we consider his attainments 
and the care he assures us he has taken to examine 
the subject from all possible standpoints. But then 
Mr. O'Grady is above all things a literary artist. 
Events, unless they are picturesque, have little in- 
terest for him. Elizabethan Ireland is the happiest 
of hunting-grounds for the imagination, and Mr. 
O'Grady revels in it. Not but that in his para- 
doxes and daring guesses there is much to be 
studied and stored. Only we may be always sure 
that they are impressions which, as he frankly tells 
us, he has now and then found inconsistent with 
other impressions still more alluring, and therefore, 
to him, more true. 

The poetical conception, as we understand it, 
which Mr. O'Grady has formed of Ireland during 
Elizabeth's reign, is in a great measure that of 
Spenser. High in the heavens shines Gloriana, the 





friend who was to accompany him to Barbizon. 


Queen; powers adore “the shadow of her feet” ; 
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wild Irish chiefs have a “ great regard” for her; 
to her “Crown” merchants and earth-tillers are 
“attached”; Irish “ public opinion is on her side” ; 
while Red Cross knights like Sir George Carew 
(although, no doubt, a bit of a thief and an assassin) 
are “devotedly loyal” te her sacred person; and 
until thess “ central facts’ are well understood, we 
are warned of the uselessness of further prosecuting 
our studies. Now,as romance all this is charming 
and delightful, but is it history ? 

Mr. O'Grady tells us that the seaports and walled 
towns were on the Queen’s side during all these 
wars; and then, knowing well how daring the 
statement is, he warns us that we shall no doubt 
find many complaints in this very book against the 
townsmen. But we must not mind that ; townsmen 
are only human, and now and then they may have 
lapsed from their loyalty ; but look at the zeal of 
Waterford, proudly called the ‘Queen's Bed- 
chamber "—delightful picture! Well, we look at 
the despatches of Sir George Carew, Master of 
the Ordnance in 1590, and we learn there a 
few plain facts, set out with no literary grace 
whatever, about the Irish seaports. They must be 
strongly fortified, he says. Limerick, Waterford, 
and Cork (the three cities, by the way, which 
closed their gates in Mountjoy’s face in 1603) are 
to have much store and munition. The Queen’s 
ships can sweep the sea of all enemies and can, if 
need be, ride up the harbours. But the holds must 
be strengthened. These walled towns were fortresses 
like Metz and Strasburg, and, although civic life was 
free enough, the least sign of restlessness would have 
led to an opening of the guns upon the people. 

Trading people, with interests at sea and stores on 
land, were surely bound in very heavy recognisances 
to be “loyal” and “attached” to the “ glorious lady 
of empiry.” But, then, look at her Majesty’s army, 
composed of Irish “sons of steel” and not of English 
*“yokels and village idiots.” This is sprightly and 
entertaining—and, besides, there is some truth in it, 
too. In all conquered countries (and we must bear 
in mind that—in claim, at any rate—the English had 
been ruling Ireland for more than twice the entire 
time during which Alsace-Lorraine belonged to 
France), people are to be found willing enough to 
serve as “waged” soldiers or what not—judges, 
officials, policemen, tide-waiters— but we never 
before heard that such conduct proved that “ public 
opinion” was on the side of the Government which 
they served. In half-conquered countries the case is 
quite as strong: the “friendly Cape boy” may be 
attached to the cash of Mr. Rhodes, but we may 
be allowed to doubt his “devotion to the Crown.” 
India in 1856 looked very loyal by these tests—a 
few Englishmen directing any number of “attached” 
natives. Accident provoked a mutiny; but the causes 
of mutiny were hatred of foreign rule and the hope 
of re-establishing native authority. So much for the 
“loyalty ” of mercenaries. We have heard it stated 
by well-meaning men that the existence of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary was a standing refutation of all 
statements concerning discontent or unjust land- 
laws. We were reminded that these sons of Irish 
peasants voluntarily assisted at evictions and took 
part in all the proceedings of war on the part of the 
landlords. Alas! yes: the poor men had families 
with mouths to be fed, and these were their pledges 
of loyalty. 

But Mr. O'Grady has another proof of Irish 
“regard” for the Queen. Were there not chiefs 
ready and willing to fight for her? Ready, yes; 
willing, we rather doubt. Once the chief made a 
surrender of his lands to the Queen and put himself 
under her protection, as most Munster chiefs had 
to do after the Desmond devastation (Gloriana’s 
crowning carnage), then the chief had no choice but 
to obey or to rebel. Distrust, by a law of common 
human nature, separated chief from chief under such 
conditions, and the wonder is how anyone dared at 
all to rebel. Consider this: Has there ever been a 
partially-conquered country where the marchmen 








were not ready and willing enough to fight for 
“ England's King” or “ Scotland's Queen” as occasion 
arose? The wonder is not that chiefs sided with 
“the Crown,” which had at its disposal in the last 
resort the most powerful fleet in the world, and a 
population of daring citizens ready at all costs to 
bring back “ rebellion broach’d upon their swords” ; 
the wonder rather is, as Thierry and Treitschke 
were deep enough to see, how, under such conditions, 
national consciousness lived on and came down the 
centuries unchecked by proscription, unrestrained 
by coercion, and unextinguished by martyrdom and 
massacre. Were the lords of France at this very 
time loyal to the French king, or were they not in 
league with Spain? Later on, what has one to say 
of Condé and Turenne? Were they “devoted” to 
the Spanish “Crown”? Were the German princes 
in 1806 bound to Napoleon by their passionate 
“regard” for him? Nay, did poor Lobengula sub- 
mit because he really loved the “ Crown of England,” 
which, “ well understood,” was the crown of Scuth 
Africa as well? Ina world governed by force and 
awed by the shadow of force, pretty fairy stories of 
this kind may amuse, but they certainly do not 
instruct. The oldest nation on the earth, perhaps— 
Armenia—was in the throe of a great struggle jast 
when the “ Pacata Hibernia” was working itself out. 
Armenian chiefs joined the oppressor ; indeed, there 
was almost a complete desertion by the chiefs. 
This is not creditable nor heroic; we only say it 
argues no “attachment” whatever to the dominant 
“Crown.” .The plain truth is that the Irish chiefs, 
as Carew constantly says, did not care twopence for 
“the Crown.” They thought, as men will who live 
in a land with the recollections of vain endeavour 
upon it, of themselves and their belongings, and 
how to live safely and undisturbed. Lastly, we are 
told that Catholics were not persecuted, except 
every now and then, during Elizabeth's reign. Of 
course, Elizabeth or her ministers were not exactly 
zealous Protestants in any intelligible sense as far 
as dogma went. But men like saintly Henry Fitz- 
simon could not discriminate in the cells of Dublin 
Castle between imprisonment for dogma, as they 
thought it, and political offences, as “the Crown” 
pleased to call it. No doubt Elizabeth is not to be 
ranked among the world’s worst bigots; but her 
culpability is perhaps the more on that very 
account. However, with that we are not specially 
concerned, save only as it bears on the marvellous 
doctrine of the “ great regard.” 

We must do Mr. O'Grady the justice to say that 
his strong colouring serves him in good stead when 
he comes to deal with the “ God-fearing men” of 
Mr. Froude’s legend. Carew he frankly introduces 
to us as an assassin, and says he will not quarrel 
with us if we “call him an abominable scoundrel.” 
We prefer not; the words are too vague. In deal- 
ing with a man who committed definite murders, 
forgeries, and thefts, epithets only weaken the force 
of the enumeration. But what would Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes say of the “ unctuous rectitude” of such a 
gentleman if he read his pious appeal to Heaven 
that James Blake, his hired assassin, might be 
blessed with “ perseverance’? How comfortable a 
thing it is to swathe every act in a blanket of 
righteousness ! 

But, says Mr. O Grady, while Irish chiefs betrayed 
one another, Carew remained true. But whom could 
Carew betray? and to whom? and why? Clive, 
Hastings, and Rhodes may have many imperfections, 
but no one ever dreamt of charging them with the 
design of selling English interests to those who could 
pay them nothing for the commodity, 

Nothing can be more sparkling than Mr. O Grady’s 
style; the sentences caracole and undulate. Common 
things become, under his teuch, rare fairy splendours, 
and the driest bones live wken he summons them to 
his service. But there is the danger that he is apt 
to sacrifice the interests of scientific historical re- 
search, which he certainly professes to serve, for the 
picturesque colouring which he unquestiovably loves. 
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FICTION. 

THe Money-SpInNeR, AND OrHeR CHARACTER NOTEs. 
By Henry Seton Merriman and 8. G. Tallentyre. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

A Dovsrrut Loss. By Norman E. Byers. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 

McLeop or tHe CAMERONs. By M. Hamilton. London: 
W. Heinemann. 


Tue DRraGon-SLAYER. 


By Roger Pocock. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 


MAGAZINE-READERS will probably recognise many 
old friends among the cvllection of sketches now 
published in volume form under the title of “The 
Money-Spinner,” for the majority of these agreeable 
little pen-portraits have previously appeared in the 
pages of Cornhill. We are not sure that work of 
this kind—necessarily slight, and pretty rather 
than powerful—gains very much by the removal 
from its proper sphere to the more pretentious form 
of its present setting, for the series of “ charac- 
ter-notes"’ (as its authors style these sketches) 
are somewhat tinged with monotony when read 
straight off one after the other—a disadvantage 
from which, of course, they were free when appear- 
ing occasionally in Cornhill. But the book has so 
much merit, when taken in judicious doses, that one 
must confess it well deserved to be rescued from the 
limbo of forgotten things. There is no indication 
of the actual share taken in its joint-authorship 
by Mr. H. S. Merriman, but we fancy that those 
sketches entitled respectively “The Beauty,” “ Intel- 
lecta,” and “The New Woman” come from his 
discreetly ironical pen, while the first study (from 
which the volume is named), “ The Money-Spinner,” 
bears obvious traces of Mr. Merriman in its delicate 
pathos and subtle humour. The book is altogether 
pleasant and thoughtful, and abounds in quiet 
sincerity of feeling and a peculiarly sympathetic 
tone. People of all sorts and conditions are intro- 
duced to us in these varied sketches ; people we have 
known, loved, despised, snubbed, or patronised at 
some time in our lives. They live and move before 
us in all their normal array of homely virtues, 
irritating defects, and ridiculous, pathetic ambitions ; 
and, as we read, we are conscious that they have here 
been painted by a very tender, discriminating, and 
forcible hand. This is a book to be read at leisure, 
and one that, being so read, cannot fail to give 
pleasure and food for thought. 

“A Doubtful Loss” is a story whose plot is wrapped 
in impenetrable mystery, though this is by no means 
due to any ingenuity of complications devised by 
the author, for the tale meanders as tamely as a 
canal, and not one thrill of interest breaks its flat 
monotony. But all the personages who figure in 
this very naif romance are gifted with a positive 
genius for mismanaging their affairs, and this peculi- 
arity on their part gives a pleasing uncertainty to 
the story which is perfectly successful in baffling the 
reader’s natural forecast of its course. Obviously 
it is futile to predict the climax of a _ tale 
whose hero, heroine, villain, and satellites are un- 
moved by any of the ordinary motives of human 
conduct, acting in every crisis of their lives with a 
degree of fatuity quite remarkable in its inevitable- 
ness—for the one thing certain about the characters 
in “A Doubtful Loss” is that they will behave as 
no human being ever would behave in real life. 
Why Marjorie, the afflicted heroine, has been 
brought up to consider herself the daughter of a 
man who is, in reality, no relation to her, and why 
her reputed parent forbids her to marry the 
wealthy Charlie Clouseley, who loves her, and is 
beloved by her, are mysteries as inscrutable to the 
puzzled reader at the end of the story as they were 
in the beginning. Nor are we ever enlightened as to 
why Marjorie thought her lover, who was really her 
cousin, had been proved to be her uncle—an un- 
pleasant idea much relished by the author, who 
seeks to make tragedy out of this farcical state 
of things. We have not exhausted the list cf 





enigmas contained in “ A Doubtful Loss,” every page 
of which, indeed, supplies fresh food for inquiry. 
(One would like to know, for example, how the 
members of a country house party contrived to 
“hunt during the frost”). The book is a small one, 
but it amply suffices to show Mr. Byers’ incapacity 
for concocting an intelligible plot or depicting 
human nature. 

We have read many novels of life at Malta, but 
none so vivid and accurate in local colour as “ McLeod 
of the Camerons.” From the moment when the 
heroine—pretty Mrs. Stoddart, on her way to join 
her husband at Valetta—steps on board the good 
ship Australia, we find ourselves amidst scenes that 
are described with a quite surprising degree of 
fidelity to real life. This may not be the highest 
quality in a novel, but it is one for which the 
reader has every reason to be grateful; and when 
it is accompanied, as it is in this case, by a well-told 
and powerful story, and acute analysis of character, 
it offers a standard of perfection to which the 
majority of writers of fiction cannot attain. 
“McLeod of the Camerons” is a sad story, with 
at least one chapter of real tragedy. The doom 
which hangs over the head of the unhappy hero 
casts a shadow over the whole book, and renders 
the somewhat conventional ending of the tale a 
little disappointing. But apart from this yielding 
on the part of the author to the natural craving 
of readers for a happy ending, there is nothing 
but praise to be given to the work which has been 
thrown into the book. The sketches of society 
at Malta are wonderfully clear and lifelike, and 
the way in which the neroine, who, unfortunately 
for herself, has married beneath her, is made to 
experience the varied slights which the “ upper 
circles” at naval and military stations delight to 
inflict upon their inferiors is, we fear, only too 
faithful to real life. As Mrs. Stoddart was already 
a married woman when she went on board the 
Australia, it may be taken for granted that her real 
love-experiences came after her marriage, and that 
her husband was not the only man whom they con- 
cerned. But though this proves to be the case, the 
story is not one to which the most sensitive can find 
reason to object; whilst the humour, the critical 
observation, and the sound moral sense that abound 
in it, make it valuable for other reasons than its 
mere merits as a work of fiction. We have pointed 
out what seems to be the weak spot in “ McLeod of 
the Camerons.” It is not, happily, a weakness which 
detracts from our enjoyment of the story as a whole, 
nor does it in any way interfere with the hope that 
we shall have other works of equal merit from the 
same hand. 

“The Dragon-Slayer,” though it deals exclusively 
with American politicians, journalists, millionaires, 
and such like, is a very romantic work, in which 
sundry problems closely affecting the welfare of 
mankind are treated in a very fantastic fashion. It 
is not, let it be understood, one of those monstrous 
things, a pamphlet administered to us in the guise 
of a story like a dose of powder in jam. The story 
of “ The Dragon-Slayer ”’ is a real one, full of interest 
and excitement, and there are moments when the 
plot reaches a point at which the reader finds him- 
self holding his breath in suspense. But, all the 
same, it is a story which throws a ghastly and, no 
doubt, an exaggerated light upon certain phases of 
modern American life. We see how a great mil- 
lionaire, who has at his command at one and the 
same moment an important daily newspaper and a 
great detective agency, is able, whilst posing as a 
philanthropist, to carry out the most abominable 
plots against his fellow-men for the purpose of 
enriching himself. We see also to how large an 
extent the secret wires of municipal government, 
and even of the administration of the law, have 
fallen into improper hands, whilst, over and above 
all, we are made to feel the all-pervading supremacy 
of wealth in the most democratic of countries. Mr. 
Pocock writes with vigour and picturesqueness, and 
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he has certainly produced a story which makes no 
common impression on the mind of the reader, and 
leaves him with some curious after-thoughts as to 
the possible future of a society which is honey- 
combed by so many eruptive forces. 


THE QUARTERLIES AND MID-MONTHLIES. 


Ir is only natural that the first article in the 
Quarterly Review this month should be based on a 
very early copy of that remarkable edition of 
Gibbon’s autobiographies and correspondence the 
appearance of which we briefly chronicled last 
week. It is, of course, to a great extent a readable 
summary of the materials there presented, but we 
notice in it a striking parallel between Gibbon 
and Montaigne, and an appreciation of Gibbon’s 
limitations which, from a nineteenth-century stand- 
point, is entirely just. We notice also that those 
remarkable Diaskeuasts, on whose hitherto unsus- 
pected action we commented last week, actually 
made up composite letters as well as a composite 
autobiography, and palmed them off—doubtless 
with the best intentions—on an unsuspicious public. 
Such was the conception formed of editorial duty 
only a century ago. The next article, on Sun- 
day observance, takes a very decided line, sup- 
ported by much and often recondite learning, 
against the more extreme Sabbatarian view. The 
Jewish Sabbath, the writer maintains, was a day 
of rest and refreshment, rather than of religious 
exercise, throughout the history of ancient and 
mediwval Judaism. Even the Rabbinical pedants 
did not quite efface this character, and the 
Christian Sunday —in post-Apostolic times a 
day of worship, but also of work—only very 
gradually took on some of the attributes with 
which some had sought to invest its Judaic 
predecessor. We gather, indeed, that Puritan 
Sabbatarianism was very largely a reaction from the 
license of the Elizabethan period. ‘ Cosmopolitans 
in the House of Commons”—rather a misleading title, 
since the most conspicuousof those mentioned was that 
earnest but misguided patriot, David Urquhart—also 


_ contains striking sketches of Kinglake and Laurence 





Oliphant, and is written from personal knowledge. 
“The Political Transformation of Scotland” is 
curious; the writer thinks that Lord Rosebery 
has definitely left the Liberal party, and will com- 
plete the conversion of the majority of his nation. 
Old Liberalism is to break with new Collectivism, 
and Lord Rosebery is to fuse the former with 
Scottish Conservatism. We suspect Forfarshire 
will open the eyes of this prophet; but his article, 
though showing some insight in parts—we do not 
mean as to Lord Rosebery’s attitude—is often a 
long way off the facts. How far did the Unionists 
really support Captain Pirie at Aberdeen, for 
instance? We ought to mention some other articles 
—notably an excellent one on Norfolk—but space, 
unfortunately, fails us. 

The Edinburgh Review, as a rule, keeps closer 
to the text of the books which serve as occasions 
for its articles than its younger rival, and so pre- 
sents less scope for the critic. There are some 
exceptions this month, however. “Ulster before 
the Union” sketches the change in the attitude of 
Ulster Protestants from Republicanism and Separa- 
tism at the outbreak of the French Revolution to 
loyalty and unionism soon after the Union—indeed, 
& few years before. Partly,the change is attributed 
to jealousy of Catholicism ; partly, to a curious 
agrarian cause. When Catholicism ceased to dis- 
qualify for the franchise, after 1793, Catholics com- 
peted for farms with Protestants: whence a sort 
of civil war between “Peep o’ Day Boys” and 
“Defenders” in Armagh. We will not guarantee 
the correctness of the author's history, but it is 
curious and interesting, at any rate. There is a 
very fair article on William Morris, contrasting 
the “Defence of Guinevere” and the “Earthly 











Paradise’ 
Morris’s later manner—though “Poems by the 
Way” partly redeems the poet—and containing 
incidentally a notable defence of architecture as 


considerably to the disadvantage of 


an individual, not a co-operative, art. An article 
on Algeria seems very moderately hopeful as to 
the development of its great natural resources by 
such remarkably unwilling colonists as the French. 
An examination of recent judicial statistics con- 
tains some passages interesting to the lay reader 
—in particular, the conclusion that while French 
married couples make up their minds at an early 
date whether their marriage is a success or not, and 
proceed accordingly, English divorces come com- 
paratively late in married life. This indicates, 
certainly, how deep-rooted is the tradition of the 
indissolubility of marriage in England. Which 
procedure involves least aggregate misery we should 
be sorry to have to decide. The number winds up 
with a very careful examination, notably judicial in 
tone, of the Reports of the Commission on the finan- 
cial relations of Great Britain and Ireland. While 
the writer keeps clear of the extremer Unionist 
views, he maintains (rather inconsistently, we think, 
with some earlier parts of his article) that Ireland's 
claim to consideration is based on her poverty rather 
than on the separateness of her finance, which has been 
generally recognised, and that there is no evidence 
that the burden of her taxation is really excessive ; 
and he advocates adjusting matters by additional 
grants to develop her resources, provided the money 
can be saved on local administration—a questionable 
proviso, and a still more questionable plan of relief. 

In the North American Review we naturally have 
echoes of the late Presidential contest. Senator 
Lodge argues that the support Mr. Bryan obtained 
does not mean as much as it seems. The most 
intelligent parts of the Union were altogether 
against him; the majority of the foreign-born 
population repudiated his and Governor Altgeld’s 
anarchism; the bulk of his supporters, being small 
freeholders, a priori could not have meant to accept 
it. Mr. Andrew Carnegie scoffs at Mr. Bryan's 
currency juggles. Mr. Lloyd Bryce has rather a 
striking article on “Campaign Audiences,” which 
paints the Bryanite roughs in very dark colours 
indeed. Mr. T. W. Russell's forcible account of 
the “Root Difficulties of Irish Government” will 
be more welcome and less instructive to Liberals 
than to his Unionist colleagues. There is much 
else of interest, notably a protest by Mr. 
Andrew Lang (based chiefly on cases of calculating 
boys) against the theory that genius is “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.”"—In the Forum ex- 
Governor Cornell proposes to lessen the disturb- 
ance to business caused by Presidential elections 
by making the Presidential term six years and 
the Congressional three, and appointing all ex- 
Presidents Life Senators—the latter a sweeping 
change in the character of the Senate which should 
bring the framers of the Constitution from their 
graves. The Vicomte Melchior de Vogué, in an 
article on Leo XIIL., lays special stress on his sym- 
pathy for France and the United States. Both 
these American magazines, we need hardly say, are 
thoroughly international in character, and ought to 
be far more widely read than they are on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The English Historical Review contains an inter- 
esting article by Mr. J. H. Clapham, questioning the 
value of the new evidence bearing on the French 
Revolution found among the Fortescue MSS.; anda 
much more favourable estimate than is usual of 
President Andrew Jackson, by Mr. R. Seymour Long. 

Criticism of criticisms, in detail, is a very unpro- 
fitable task, and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with saying of the Critical Review (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark) that it has been enlarged to the 
extent of sixteen pages per number, and that it fully 
maintains its high character for comprehensive and 
liberal treatment of current British and foreign 
theology and philosophy. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A PATHETIC interest is attached to the little book entitled 
“Archbishop Benson in Ireland,” since it describes the late 
Primate’s closing days of public work in the autumn of last 
year. Dr. J. H. Be al edits this record of Canterbury's 
Trish Sermons and Addresses. He admits that Irish Church- 
men of the last generation—the less wise of them, we may add, 
in a parenthesis—never quite forgave England for the act of 
Disestablishment. Archbishop ‘Tait in the autumn of 1877 
visited Ireland, but he did not preach in any of the churches of 
the capital. Archbishop Benson's visit, however, was not of a 
private but of a public character. He preached in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, and from first to last mixed freely alike with the 
Irish clergy and laity, and it is not too much to say that, 
wherever he went, by tact, courtesy, and frankness the Primate 
won golden opinions. Dr. Bernard helps us to understand the 
mood in which Disestablishment left the Irish Church. “ One 
has heard criticisms passed upon the Irish Church which seemed 
to deny the identity of faith, of organisation, of ——— 
between the Church of England and the Church of Ireland. 
For some years after Disestablishment there was hardly that 
sympathy between the two Churches, explain it how we will, 
that might reasonably have been hoped for by those who knew 
how intimately their fortunes had been associated in the 
centuries that are past. Of late a great change has been 
perceptible—to us in Ireland, at any rate. We recognise the 
fraternal spirit which English Churehmen in high position 
have so many times displayed. And for ourselves, it is not too 
much to say that we are learning, with the experience that 
time brings, how to make a right use of our independence.” 
The Ar *hbishop’s visit was unquestionably well timed, and the 
impression which he made by his spiritus vi appeals and concilia- 
tory counsels was both wide and deep. We had thought,” 

states Dr, Bernard, “ that the knowledge acquired by the Arch- 
bishop of the Irish Church would be ‘turned to rich account in 
the near future. Misunderstandings had been cleared up in 
Ireland; we had thought that some might have been removed 
in England, too, by the same voice which had spoken to us. It 
cannot be so now.” And yet it hes been felt that the record of his 
wise words—the last publie utterances for which he was responsi- 
ble—might be useful. The Primate’s addresses at Dublin, Kil- 
dare, Armagh, Belfast, and other places, were so fully reported 
at the time that it is scarcely necessary to revert to them once 


more—at all events, in this connection. We will, therefore, 


content ourselves by the quotations of two or three farewell 
artless words spoken on the pier at Larne, when the Archbishop 
was on the point of embarking for England :—‘“ My visit has 


been to me one of the greatest "possible interest and pleasure, to 
see the Irish Church in the flourishing state it is; to see the 
clergy and laity working together in such harmony; and espe 
cially to see your magnificent system of schools, which, I assure 
you, we in England envy you. I do not know how I should 
thank you for this most unexpected kindness at your hands. I 
only came to Ireland to enjoy myself, and to reopen that magni- 
ficent old cathedral about which so many memories cling, but 
all through my visit 1 have received wherever I went the 
greatest kindness and unforgettable hospitality. .. I do hope that 
the future will draw our respective Churches closer and closer. 
You have learned to live not only in adherence to the principles 
of your Chureh, but you have learned to live in peace with all 
men.” The book contains an interesting portrait group of the 
three Archbishops of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin, as well 
as views of the historic Cathedral of St. Brigid, Kildare. 

We are not much impressed with the odd and rather un- 
wieldy compilation of aneedotes and bons mots which Mr. 
Marmery has brought together under the vague and somewhat 
elastic title of ** Wit, Wisdom, and Folly.” He makes an in- 
genious apology for the volume. “ We are well aware that 
books of anecdotes are numerous. But as the charm of an 
anecdote depends very much upon the manner of telling it, 
many anecdotal collections are spoilt by the abruptness with 
which the stories are presented.” Mr. Marmery has, therefore, 
prefaced each anecdote by what he airily terms either a “ deserip- 
tion, exposition, sketch, disquisition, or essay, so that the reader 
may realise the situation and be led agreeably forward to the 
wit, the wisdom, or the folly, as the case may be.” Here is 
a eample, less hackneyed perhaps than most of the stories or 
sayings with which the book is packed :—“ A witty woman, 
devoid of beanty, attracts vastly more than a mere beauty; 
happy is that woman who unites wit and loveliness. There 
were two such women once, and the best evidence of the 
genuineness of their mental gifts was that they were attached 
to each other. ‘There is a pretty little anecdote about them 
which it would be difficult to mateh. Under the First Empire, 
Madame de Staél, the great French authoress, and Madame 


* AncHBISHOP Benson IN Inetanpd: A Recorp or H1s InIsH SERMONS 
AND ApDREsst¥s, 1896. Edited by J. H. Bernard, D.D. Portrait. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Writ, Wispom, ann Ferry: Pen anp Pencit Frasnes, By J. Villin 
Marmery, Author of ‘‘ Progress of Science,” etc, Lilustrated. 
London: Digby, Long & Co 

Tae Buttprxe Wortp. Vol. II, Lilustrated, London, Paris and Mel- 
bourne: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 











Récamier, one of the most beautiful women in Europe, wer 
taking a walk in the Tuileries garden when they met Prince de 
Laval. The Prince saluted the ladies, and begged the favour of 
accompanying them—a privilege which was, of course, graciously 
granted. The trio resumed their promenade—the Prince walk- 
ing in the middle— and to open the conversation in a manner at 
once brilliant and complimentary, ‘ Ladies,’ he said, ‘this is 
indeed a delight! I shall be envied by all Paris! A simple 
mortal like me to be thus walking between Wit and Beauty | 
‘You take me for a fool, then!’ at once said Madame Récamier. 
‘And me for a fright!’ exclaimed Madame de Staél.” Mr. Mar 
mery admits with genial audacity that his stock of stories is 
mostly publie property, but he claims to have put the old wine 
into new bottles, and he flatters himself that he has rendered it 
more palatable by the process. That is a matter of opinion, 
however ; and for our part we have always held that a good 
story, like good wine, needs no bush. Indeed, it makes its own 
welecome—to most men, at least—by its merits without any pre- 
liminary beating about the bush. 

The new volume of The Building World amply sustains the 
promise of its predecessor. This admirably illustrated weekly 
trade journal is filled with practical hints for builders, carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, locksmiths, and all who are engaged i in allied 
forms of work. There are many illustrations and diagrams, and 
evident care has been taken to render the magazine not merely 
useful, but indispensable to the classes to which it primarily 
appeals. 
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